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ABSTRACT 

This book, comprised of seven chapters, focuses on 
the problem of planning a curriculum that recognizes and promotes 
growth of each pupil in the areas of mental health and learning. 
Chapter one, "Mutuality of Effective Functioning and School 
experiences," emphasizes acceptance of pupils' thoughts and feelings 
and the pupils* challenging of the generalizations and the concepts 
that are inherent in the structure of knowledge iu the curriculum, 
chapter two, "The Achievement of Competency," discusses mental health 
from the viewpoint of the qualities that one needs in oriler to 
function competently. The importance of these qualities — work, play, 
and love--and their effect on learning is developed. Chapter three, 
"New Conceptions of Children's Learning and Development," is a 
reexamination and a comparison of research evidence regerding the 
development, learning, and motivation of human beings. Chapter four, 
"A Cognitive Field Theory of Learning," emphasizes inadequacy of some 
ideas about learning and reinforcement theories of learning as guides 
to teachers' action in the classroom. Chapters five, 
"Self -Actualization; A New Focus for Education," and six, "Learning 
and Becoming— New Meanings to Teachers," describe ways some teachers 
put into effect points discussed in previous chapters. Chapter seven, 
"Th<? School and the Ego as Information Processors," discusses the 
concept of information, the common denominator of all the other 
chapters. (Author/PD) 
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Foreword 



Learning and Mental Health in the School is a most stimulating, 
helpful and exciting book. The volume is stimulating in that it is a master- 
ful treatment of the subject of mental health and its relationship to the 
learning process. It is helpful in that it will provide educators in all posi- 
tions of responsibility— teachers, supervisors, curriculum coordinators, cur- 
riculum directors, principals, and superintendents of schools— a great many 
ideas and concepts that should guide educational practice and planning. 
The book is exciting because it dramatically brings together a large body 
of new concepts, new resear ch, and new theories about the learning process 
and mental health that have for some time now been proposed and pro- 
poimded by some of our more forward-looking researchers and theorists 
in the field of human growth and development. 

Learning ari Mental Health in the School is the fourth of an ASCD 
series of yearbooks on the general subject of mental health and personal 
development in its various social, emotional and intellectual aspects. These 
four volumes constitute an outstanding contribution to the literature on 
tlu'so topics. The 1940 Yearbook, Mental Health m the Classroom (pre- 
pared by one of our two predecessor organizations), was an outstandmg 
early work that provided guidance for the teacher in working with chil- 
dren so that the mental health of each pupil was enhanced. The 1950 Year- 
book, Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, was highly acclaimed by 
the profession and extensively used in college classrooms throughout the 
country in the study of ego development, mental health, and personality 
devcloj)ment of pupils. The 1962 Yearbook, Perceiving, Behaving, Be- 
coming: A New Focus foi Education, is also accepted by the profession 
as an outstanding contribution to the literature. It seems rather obvious 
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Foreword 



to All who have reail advanco copies of iearniftu antl Mental Health 
in the School, that this volume, too, will be enthusiastically acclaimed by 
the educators. 

Each chapter of the yearbook is an exciting adventure for the 
reader. The focus of each chapter is dear; the theories, points of view, 
and rationale for such points of view, together with references to support- 
ing research data where pertinent, are forcefully stated and logically 
organized. Each chapter is a scholarly piece of writing and an outstand- 
ing contribution to that .specific topic. The book is worthy of ASCD, 
and ASCD is worthy of the book. It constitutes an emphatic rejection 
of a mechanistic, rigid, inflexible, dolunnanized kind of psychology of 
human growth and development and of the learning process that has 
characterized far too much of our profes.sinnal literature in recent years. 

The Yearbook Committee ^•iews mental health as a process and 
hence as an aspect of all experience .situations in the school. Living and 
learning are not a discrete series of isolated events or experiences. Mental 
health is the result of the totality of living and learning and not merely 
supplementary bits of experience tliat are not an integral part of the 
classroom learning situation itself. The emphasis on individual freedom, 
on the necessity of acting in harmony with reality, on acceptance and 
challenge constitutes nn exciting plan of action for teachers and curricu- 
lum workers in our schools. The whole educational process is viewed in 
broad scope, not simply as the mastery of a prescribed body of knowl- 
edge but rather as a competency to deal with the world as it exists or 
might exist. And the concluding chapter of the yearbook points out the 
significance of all of these reality-related approaches to learning and 
mental health for curriculum planning and teaching. 

In light of the outstanding merits of these contributions, chapter 
by chapter, it is apparent that all members of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development and, in fact, all members of the 
profession who are really concerned about what happens to boys anfl 
girls owe a great debt of gratitude to tlie ASCD 1966 Yearbook Com- 
mittee. It is indeed my pleasure and privilege to express to the members 
of tliis Committee on' belialf of tlie Board of Directors, the Executive 
Connnittee, and the total membership of tliu Association our highest 
and most lavish appreciation for this unselfish effort in helping all of us 
better to guide the wholesome development of every boy and girl pro- 
gressing through the years of formal schooling in this country. 

November 1965 (I.m.kn S.\yi,or. President, 

.•Uann'ation for Svperin'aion 
ami Currlcuhiw Develnpmetit 
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About Learning and Mental Health: 
An Introduction 

Walter B.Wattjtn 



THIS yearbook is about learning and mental bealtb. At first 
bliisb a person might think that there is no i)Ossible reason why such a 
vohime should be produced. Bohind such a thought would be the idea that 
for several centuries teachers have been concerned about the learning of 
their pupils. Some would aver that for at least a decade teachers have 
been concerned about the mental health of those whom they teach. The 
Yearbook Committee that has planned and written this volume could only 
agree with these points of view. Yet if members of the Committee had dis- 
missed the issue without further thought, then there would have been no 
reason for proceeding with this yearbook. 

Even a moment's reflection on the matter of learning brings to mind 
that the *ercher is placed in a dilemma on this subject. For if a teacher 
is to help a pupil to learn, this means that the teacher must do something 
about his teaching. But what? Should he arrange his subject matter dif- 
ferently? Should he present it differently? Should he give the pupils 
more, or less, responsibility for planning the learning activities? Or 
should the teacher do all of these things^ 

To compound the dilemma, some of the learning theories to which 
most teachers subscribe recjuire close scrutiny. The theories or laws of 
learning that many teachers believe in (if they believe in any) are based 
on data ol)tained using animals as subjects. If the subjects were human 
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l)eiiigs, then they, like the uninuils. weri' \\\ highly t^oiitrolled iinoUssrooin- 
like situations, As u oonsoqiienoe. the fiiulings are only ixMUOttMy related to 
what the teacher experiences in the classroom. It seems strange that, in a 
society that does so much experiinoiitation in psychological processes, we 
have a rather meager psychology of individual differences that may be 
utilized by the teacher. Yet these are observations that have relevance 
only to learning — what about mental health? 

By virtue of the teacher education process, mental health is not seen 
as a reality l)y either preservice or in-service teachers. This is not to say 
that they do not see some merit in fostering mental health in our 
schools, for indeed they do. Yet it seems that most teachers see mental 
health as something apart from teaching. Counseling, which is not part 
of the teaching act. \.'ould be perceived by teachers as a mental health 
function of the school. Likewise, they would view the activities of the 
school [psychologist and the school social worker as the school's role in the 
development of better mental health. One cannot deny that these are 
mental health functions of the school, but it should be recognized that 
these functions are quite distinct from what occurs in the elementary 
school classroom, the algebra class, the chemistry class, or the civics class. 

Some directors of curriculum would rise in hot protest against the 
previous statement and point with conviction to the fact that mental 
health is highly central to the teaching activity in their school system. 
Typically, in these cases the curricuhun director is likely to produce a 
course of study or a curriculum unit that is taught at some given grade. 
Or perhaps the same type of unit with modification is taught at several 
(Afferent grade levels. Logic in such an approach seems to be that mental 
health is so important that we must make of it a highly cognitive activity. 
In this instance mental health is seen as a thing to be taught rather than 
as a procrsfi to be engaged in. 

Thest^ two views of mental health have been disavowed by the Year- 
book Coiumitte(\ To our minds mental health is not something out of 
which one makes a curriculum unit but rather it is .something that occurs 
in the context of the moment-to-moment discourse and interaction b<»- 
tween pupils and teachers in classrooms. We have taken the position that 
there an* potentialities for influencing mental health in teaching the 
skills and understanding.s necessary to cope with the environment, the 
skilL< of communication, the ways of identifying and solving problems 
rationally, and the basic rcciuirements net»d(»d for pur.-^uing a vocation. 
Viewed ill this way, mental health is a process and processes usually havr 
a product, in tliis case the product is the competent p(»rson. a t(M-m that 
will be u>e(i throughout iIm- (»ontext of this yearbook. 
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Leorniny ond Mentol Heolth in the School 

To place blame on teaeliers for not doing more about mental health 
and learning of pupils would be unfair. It nmy be that there is a stand- 
ardization of teaching practices and attitudes in teachers. Yet, this may 
be caused by the fact tliat tetichers arc so surrounded by regulations and 
requirements and notions about teaching and learning that they stultify 
their teaching capacity and danuige their trust in themselves. Teaching, 
to he good, nuist have largo elements of creativity and spontaneity — 
neither of which elements can long survive in an atmosphere in which 
conformity to senseless regulations plays a douMnant part. In such an 
atmosphere a teacher him^elf cannot learn and he in turn has difficulty 
teaching in such a way that his {nipils can learn. The consequence is 
that pupils have difficulty in becoming competent persons. 

In the pages to follow it will become readily apparent to the 
reader that the writers have subscribed to a certain kind of education. 
The education to which we have subscribed has one great and overarch- 
ing purpose and that is the achievement of individual freedom. We do not 
use the words 'individual freedom" in the way that they might be used 
by an aspirant to political office. In that context the words are often vague 
and rather meaningless. Nor does individual freedom mean just doing 
whatever one likes. Freodom is never free, there is always some price to 
pay. As will be i)ointed out in all of the chapters that ensue, the price that 
the mentally healthy, learning-oriented pupil pays for his freedom in the 
classroom is that he accepts the responsibility for his acts. 

Pupils are only truly free when they are acting in accordance with 
reality. That is, with events, things and p(»ople as they really are. They 
are bound and unfree to the extent to which they are incapable of seeing 
things as they really are. Thus, freedom has nothing to do with license, 
but it has a groat deal to do with being sufficiently aware of ourselves and 
sufficiently aware of our feelings and thinking to be able to see and re- 
spond to things as they are. It takes only a moment's reflection, then, to 
see that education needs to concern itself with the liberation of the in- 
dividual. 

It is only the pupil who is free who can begin to see things as they 
really are and who can be^in to live and act in harmony with the reality 
principle rather than princii)les of personal defensivencss. Of course, one 
could easily misinterpret tlu* statement to the extent of believing that 
this yearbook holds curriculum content to be tmimportant. This would be 
a most unfortunate interpretation, for actually we hold the view that cur- 
riculum content, if tauuht properly, can in<leed be a liberating force for 
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all pupils. This same curriculimi content could enable a youngster not 
only to discover reality, but to test it; and, the curriculum content would 
indeed givo pupils a lever on the world, as it properly should. 

Education is harmful to the extent to which it makes independent 
thinking difficult and to the degree to which it makes pupils distrust their 
own experience. If education is dominated by the belief that the accumu^ 
lation of knowledge is valuable in itself, then we are only playing party 
to moving our society down the path of conformity and a spectacular lack 
of creativity and inventiveness. Significant learning and mental health 
start with questions that spring out of real life and that are forced upon 
us by pressure of events. This kind of learning is necessarily disciplined 
by objective fact. There is practically no value whatever in knowing 
things just for the sake oC knowing them and nothing more. 

The search fo** owledge is cither a search for that which has sig- 
nificance for human uehavior or it is a relapse into unreaUty. The contents 
of Chapters 5 and 6 should make it crystal clear that what we are advo- 
cating can occur in a classroom in which there is a curriculum and in 
which tlio teacher accepts responsibility for "structuring** the classroom 
activities. So much of the so-called academic life, especially college aca- 
demic lifts has around it an aura of futility and barrenness because it has 
so little significance to and for the individual learner. If a learner has 
freedom, with its attendant responsibilities in the classroom, all other 
forms of learning necessarj^ for living in our contemporary world come 
more oasily to him — for learning eomes more easily to one who is un- 
restricted intellectually. 

It is in school that a pupil oan see his own small world of home from 
the outsi(h» and can begin to make his independent judgments of parents 
and their <lemand School can provide a child with an opportunity for 
self-dii?cove]y. At school he is not imprisoned in the kind of personality 
that his parents have come to accept as his. At school he can experiment 
with new roles and thus find out who he really is and what he is capable 
of. But this kind of *'role rehearsar* occurs best when the teacher makes 
provision for it. He do(»s not rely upon chance occurrences. The school 
can encourage independence of thinking and create an atmosphere in 
which evvvy belief is questioned. In short, school can become a place in 
which the doubt is prized. School can be a place where a pupil can be 
discontented with things as they are without fearing reprisal. Of course, 
the discontentment of the pupil must be expressed in ways that are 
soeially acceptable and which lead to some constructive social action on 
his part. In this y<»arhook we have tri<»d to point out that our schools can 
l)eeonie places whviv a i^upil learns the difference between experiencing 
and the explaining of exi>enences. 
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Preview of the Yearbook 

A quick glance through this book will reveal that each chapter is 
preccde^I by a brief di.scussion of the major ideas in the chapter that 
follows. In this brief (iiscussioUt each author has presented his main points 
with the hope that they will serve to map the intellectual territory 
to be covered by the reader. Thus the reader may anticipate and be able 
to relate the material in the chapter. This arrangement was intended 
also as a good teaching procedure. When major concepts are presented in 
advance, a learner can relate the more minor facts, principles and 
generalizations to these major concepts. We encourage the reader to make 
full use of these brief discussions. As a matter of fact, it would be well 
before reading anything else in the yearbook, to read each one of these 
one-page discussions in si rial order. This will give the reader a concise 
and accurate summary of the total volume. Even though this course of 
action is open to the reader, there is another alternative and that is a 
discussion of the rationale or point of view which binds the book together. 

Of course, there was a problem central to the yearbook. The problem 
was that while both mental health and learning are of utmost importance, 
how do we plan a curriculum that recognizes and promotes growth of each 
pupil in both of these areas? The advantages, difficulties and social im- 
plications of this dilemma are discussed. However, in the discussion two 
key words seem to emerge. These words are acceptance and challenge. 
Acceptance refers to pupils' thoughts and feelings, while challenge refers 
to the pupils' challenging of the generalizations and the concepts that are 
inherent in the structure of knowledge in the curriculum. These points are 
made clear in Chapter 1. 

There can be little doubt that educators are people who are opera- 
tionally oriented. They are nmch more eager to do things than they are 
to reflect on ideas. A society needs doers, but it is also true that the doers 
need some point of view or theory on which they can base their action. 
It was with this in mind that the Yearbook Committee organized Chap- 
ters 2, 3, and 4. It was our belief that nothing is so practical as a good 
theory. Chapter 2 is a discussion of mental health from the point of view 
of the (qualities that one needs in order to be able to function competently. 
These qualities are the ability to work, to play and to love. The impor- 
tance of these qualities and their effect on learning is developed. 

Chapter 3 is a reexamination and a (u)mparison of some of the re- 
search evidence that has to do with the development, learning and moti- 
vation of human beings. These research findings have to do with physical, 
social and emotional development and their impart on learning and 
motivation. A central concept of the eliaj^ter i> that a human l)oinp: is a 
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unified system in the sense that he is continually orguiiiziiig all of the 
information that he receives both from within himself and from his 
liivironment. 

Chapter 4 )i^\yvi^ emphasis to the iuadecjuaey of some uf our **notions'* 
about loarniny:. and ah^o about reinforcement theories of learning as 
guides to teachers* action in the classroom. As an alternative there is 
proposed a cognitive field theory of lejiniing which pi'ovides a more 
icalistic basis for instructional planning u!id evaluatioii and for teachers* 
understanding and dealing with the jM'oblems of individual pupils. 

If Chapters 2. 3. and 4 eonstitute the more theoretical part of the 
Vearbook. tlu»n by tlu* same token Chai)ters 5 and (i an* orieiited rnorf* 
toward the *iio\v-to-do-it.*' Yet the authors of these chapters protest 
such a cookbook description and are (juick to j^oiiit out that a teacher 
nmst find hi-? unicjue modes of translating the theory into action. Their 
chapters, then, arc a description of how a few teachers jmt into effect 
some of the points whieh have been discussed in earlier chapters. 

The final chapter has to do with the common denominator of all the 
other chapters. We r(»fc!', of course, to the concept of information. Infor- 
mation may be derived from a person's internal bodily processes, such as 
pain or emotion; it has to do with the content of the curriculum; it has 
to do with the way in which a teacher gently admonishes a pupil; and, 
it has to do with the myriad of communications that go on within a 
school. The flow of information within a school, as well as within a person 
when he learns, is uf importam^e to the effective functioning of either the 
pi»r.<on or the school. Th(» chapter offers to educators a novel way of 
vi(»wing anil appraising those* functions that arc carried on in schools by 
administrators. tea<»hns. pupils and thv various proide who perform the 
support services. 

The yearl)ook has three distinct emi)hases. the pupil, the teacher ami 
ilie curriculum. The forces acting upon and within the learner emerged as 
central considerations in the yearbook. Likewise, the importance of the 
teacher's acts iii fostering botli mental health and learning must be con- 
sidered along with \ ipil forres. The curriculum was seen as highly critical 
in the total development of pupils; for tiie facts, concepts and generaliza- 
tions eml)0<lied in the curriculum potentially give to the learner a way of 
testing reality and provith* him with various levers which he may use to 
make his way mow .effectively in the world. More important, the year- 
book pui> emphasis on how these thr(»e for(u»s may l)c orclu^strated in 
such u way as to pr(^du<*c a pei.-on who is highly adept at learning, is 
ex<iuisitcly setisitivi* U) the eiiviromnent abou* him. is compassionate to- 
ward liis fellow man and v:\u manage stress. From our point of view this 
is a dcseription of the eoniprteiit per>tin. 
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Mutuality of Effective Functioning 
and School Experiences 



Most edurators agree that concerns for the child and for 
the curriculum are met only as the charactenstics of both are 
known, pnzed and preserved. The question is how to do just 
that — plan a course of study that promote^'^ growth in both 
areas. 

As teachers provide an environment that accepts children's 
feelings and thoughts and challenges concepts and generaliza- 
tions contained in the curnculum or courses of study, they 
may demonstrate the mutuality of school learnings and effec- 
tive functioning. 
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1 

Mutuality of Effective Functioning 
and School Experiences 

James Raths 



WHILE the practice of education in the public schools can be 
characterized accurately as ai^hilosophical, many teachers, supervisors, 
:md curriculum workers j^enerally agree with John Dewey*s formulations 
regarding the importance of the child and the curriculum (6). It is clear 
to most educators that concerns for tlie child and for subject matter are 
luet only us the characteristics of both are known, prized and preserved. 
The problem that has plagued curriculum workers and teachers for cen- 
turies is how to do just that — plan a com*se of study based on knowleilge 
of children and subject matter. This dilemma has been well summarized 
by Lawrence Kubie: **How can we etjuip the child with the facts and the 
tools which he will need in life, without interfering with the freedom with 
which he will be al le to use them after he has acquired them?" (14), Too 
often, curriculum formulations place too much value at one end or the 
other of the curriculum-child continuum. 

For example, the Xew York Times Magazine reported recent studies 
indicating that first graders could learn the principles of economics 
(9). The headline of the article included the caption: *Two-year-olds 
are very smart — Extremely young children can be taught almost any 
.subject/* The article was predictively quite supportive of the intentions 
reflected in these studies. It is difficult not to admire the work of univer- 
sity schohirs in developing elementary school curriculum materials, yet 

9 
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an important consideration seems missing from their reports and {)ro- 
nouncements. While fii*st grade children apparently can be taught any 
subject, the question remains what should elementary school children be 
learning? What learnings promoto tlu» realization of liuinan potential? 

Some curriculum workers take a ditYert^nt view. Children should 
study in areas tliat are of concern to them — not in areas of concern to 
the teacher or the university scliolars. Such a curriculum is established 
when curriculum workers are able to *'step down from the rostrum of the 
expert and look at tlie world through tlie eyes of the learner*' (2), The 
teacher's function is to guide tlie student toward the formulation of a 
problem. *'But it must be the pupil's problem and one which really 
challenges him, not a problem which concerns only a teacher or an 
expert'* (2). 

It would be unfair to conclude that these instances exemplify persons 
not concerned with the welfare of the child, in the first case, or per- 
sons not concerned with the curriculum content in the other. Yet these 
cases do illustrate the persistence and ubiquity of the problem that is 
perplexing educators: "The child and the curriculum?** Again, as Kubie 
sees it: 

We have learned that both input-overload through the excessive use of grill 
:nul drill, and input-overload through excessive permissiveness may tumble the 
learner into precisely the same abyss of paralysis and ignorance. Out of them can 
emerge either that special form of idiot-savant, the man who li^ a scholar in his 
field l)Ut humanly speaking an ignoramus ... or alternatively and at the other 
eml of the pole ... the factually uncluttered mind, the master of nothing, free 
of burden of facts but equally under the dominion of hi.^ own neurosis (14). 

This yearbook is an attempt to reexamine tliis question in the light 
of the newer conceptions of the child and the curriculum. It intends to 
reaffirm the importance of both and their mutuality. The question that 
the Yearbook Committee has posed is essentially as follows: What is the 
relationship between curriculum experiences that youngsters receive in 
schools and the promotion of their effective functioning? The next section 
of the chapter is an attempt to elaborate the committee's view as to the 
meaning of the phrase ''effective functioning." 

Whot is EfFedive Functioning? 

Despite Jahodas (13) warning to the contrary, it 1?^ perhaps easiest 
to discuss symi)toms of illness ratlu^r than to outline the manifestations 
nf good health. .-Vnalogously, effectivi* functioning can be defined nega- 
tively. A person i.s not functioning etfeetively when he manifests the 
symptoms of credulity. fS(»aiM>m. d(»|)endt»nc(' antl other forms of rigidity 
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that block individual growth in both tlie intellectual and tlie emotional 
spheres. TIikso signs of ilhicss, unlike narcotic addiction, alcoholism and 
cancer, urt* diseasr.'^ that s5^(H«ni to fall primarily within the jurisdiction of 
schools antl tearhors. They are found universally in American communi- 
ties, schools, neighborhoods and homes. These symptoms manifest them- 
selves in rather subtle ways — not in the assassination of a President but in 
the condoning of violcn(»e in handling the "integration problem*'; not in 
the blatant cheating on quiz shows but in the apathetic views toward the 
cribbing scandals at our military academies; not in the killing of civil 
rights workers in Mississippi hut in the overlooking of the killings as 
"proper treatments for 'outsiders.' Such illnesses become manifest when 
people cite the Bible to denounce the Jews, when teachers feel comfort- 
able with autocratic administrators, when more people go to the horse 
races on a givt»n day than vote in a primary election. Clearly, credulity, 
dependence an<i escapism are major illnesses in our society and very 
little is being done in our schools to cope with such illnesses. 

Yet the absence of disease must be considered only a necessary and 
not a sufficient criterion for health. What are some positive aspects of 
an effectively functioning person? Essentially, the Yearbook Commit- 
tee sees an etl'ectively functioning person in terms of his relation to 
reality.^ This relationship is manifest in a person s feelings of auton- 
omy, perceptions of reality, and competency. 

feelings of Autonomy 

This aspt»ct ol etlective lunctioning stresses the notion that a person 
is an active agent in his environment rather than a i)urely reactive ono. 
Seen in the context of decision making, a person has a si^nse that his fate 
ean be altered by his decisions to act» to speak, to j)etition, to picket or 
to remain bilent. He does not always have to surrender his destiny to the 
whims of big government, to a powerful superintendent, or to society. 
In this sense, sucli a ju^rson has a feeling of power in dealing with his 
environment. He feels somewhat confident in his own answers to the im- 
portant questions of the day and, without feelings of threat, can continue 
to test his answers with a healthy prizing of the doubt. 

Perceptions of Reality 

The need to answers implies that, to be able to function effec- 
tively, a person's perceptions nmst be relatively free from necd-distor- 

* Thf' author :t<'kno\vlfil>rt > nn inrdliM iual drht In Mari*' Jahfiila atnl hcv work. 
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tion. Mental health speeiaHsts^ have felt lor many yeai> that ''correct*' 
reality perception is a valid indicator of the eflective functioning of an 
individual. However, the word *^'or rt" need not connote that there is 
one and only one eorrret j)erception. Uatlier. it siiggesits that liowevcr a 
person perceives the world, there must be some data available to him 
that serve to support his perceptions. This dimension implies an open- 
ness to experience and a tolerance for instances that run counter to cur- 
rently held beliefs and positions. 

Competency 

Finally, a j)erson who is committed to testing his beliefs against 
l)erceptions of reality must have comi)etency associated with the under- 
standing of reality and with ways of inquiring into it. Modes of testing 
ideas of reality — research, analysis and inquiry — are important and cru- 
cial skills for the effectively functioning person. These are skills that are 
learned and that can be taught. A person who is able to discriminate 
between the relevant and irrelevant; between the facts and assumptions 
of an argument; and betw<H»n current exi)lanations and facts is demon- 
strating his competency to deal with reality in a way that comi)lements 
and supports attitudes of autonomy. 

In addition, as a person is skilled in dealing with his environment 
and in understanding the forces acting upon him, he is more likely to feel 
powerful and efTertive. Nothing is more bewildering or more likely to 
lead to feelings of powerlessness than ignorance. In this light, compe- 
tency is an important aspect of etYeetive functioning. It is the committeeV 
position that a person with these attributes is able to function effectively 
in almost any role he is called upon to play— father, son, student, teacher, 
leader or follower. Such a j)erson is free to maximize his potential for 
developing into the kind of j^erson he is able to become. 

What Is the Current Relationship Between School Experiences 
and Effective Functioning? 

Current Status 

Let us assume that school experiences, implementing a curriculum 
aimed at fo.stering effective functioning as already described, would be 
reflected at the verj' lea.st in the interest patterns, values and beliefs of 
students. What patterns are reflected in the attitudes of American stu- 
dents? A historical review of education in the I'nited States cannot helj) 
but hnpross the reader with the notion that Animcan educators have 
assumed lor some time that the central role nf schools was and is to free 
individuals to develop their own potentialities. 
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It is equally clear that sehool leaders have consistently made an 
assumption that knowledge and skills mastered by students would go a 
long way to guarantee the accomplishment of the school's goal. In this 
spirit, the Old Deluder Satan Act of 1647 was passed to establish public 
schooling on this continent. The purpose of this act was to arm the youth 
of colonial Massachusetts with skills of reading and writing so that Satan, 
in the guise of Sophists and false-teachers, could not easily steer children 
away from the truth of the Bible. It was reasoned, apparently, that 
with reading skills, each child could find the truth for himself without 
having to depend upon the intermediary offices of the minister who may be 
elsewhere at a time of crisis oi temptation when he is needed most. 
Whether knowing bow to read led to an increased measure of devout 
behavior and to more frequent reliance cn the Bible as a source of 
strength against temptation.^ and evil is not clear at this time- From 
what wo know today, wo would doubt that such an increase took place. 

Jacob (12). after a survey of many researches, found ''no specific 
curricular patt<Tii of gonoral education, no model syllabus for a basic 
social science course, no pedigree of instructor and no wizardry of in- 
structional method which should be patented for its impact on the values 
of youth/' He atlded that evidently **the impetus to change (values) does 
not come from the formal educative process," Jacob certainly publicized 
the idea that values were not being developed in the schools of America, 
at least at the collegiate levels. 

Concerning the liiph schools, the Regents Inquiry, reported in 1938, 
gave evidence that boys and girls who do not go on to higher education 
abandon many of the activities that secondary* schools tried to empha- 
size as valuable, "Left to their own devices, most young people cease 
to read serious books and articles of good fiction; they seldom listen to 
the best music; they study as a moans of preparing for a vocation rather 
than for fun or to add to their general education," Other more recent 
studios, reported by Mayhew (15) support the earlier findings of the 
New York Regents and those included in Jacob's summary. 

So far we have tried to outline some aspects of an effectively func- 
tioning person, and we have assumed that if a school curriculum were 
geared to developing such a person, its effects should at least be manifest 
in the values of its students. Next, we have pointed out that apparently 
the schools of today and yesterday are not anrl did not have an apparent 
effect in the area of students' values. What are some reasons that may 
explain this lack of relationship? 

The eonehisinii that seho^l^ and s(*hooling are not having much in- 
fluence on thi" values of students is quite consistent with what social 
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scientists have been ohM-rvinji and with what educators know about the 
teaching process as it is practiced in schools today. Sociologists and an- 
thropologists have described in some detail the characteristics of the 
wiiite collar American, the other directed person, and the organization 
man. Clearly these profiles do not depict the autonomous, reality perceiv- 
ing, and coinjietent i)erson we have described as an effectively functioning 
individual. Evidently there are a great number of persons, products of the 
.American schools, who have difficulty functioning effectively as we have 
defined it. 

In addition, the evidence of teaching style dominant in the schools 
that has been rc^ported by Hughes, Bellack. and Perkins seems to support 
Flanders' observation of the rule of 2/3 s. This rule, an outgrowth of 
t'Uipirical analyses of teaching, suggests that teachers tend to play very 
ilirect roles in their classrooms. They do most of the talking and make 
most of tlie decisions. It would be difficult to argue that in such an 
environment, students could develop a sense of autonomy or the skills 
neces.'^ary for effective functioning. 

Future Trends 

The preceding paragraphs are not meant to imply that all is lost. 
The* Yearbook Committee is able to perceive in the schools some notable 
counter-trends that a\igur well for the developing of effectively function- 
ing: students in the schools. 

First, there seems to be n reaction against the notion that an educa- 
tional experience can be summed up in an official statement of credit 
hom^s and grades. For instance, there was once an assumption that a 
Imchelor's degree was equivalent to 128 hours of credit distributed in a 
fairly well-prescribed way. While such notions have been with us for 
several hundred years, they received a great deal of stature when con- 
cepts of efficiency borrowed from the busine.^^s community began to play 
an iinjjortant role in educational adtuinistration (5). 

( )ne outcome of this efiicicncy drix'c w as the en\ation of the Carnegie 
Vn\\. If a course of Knglisb uwt for five hours a week, and if a student 
who completed s\ich a course receivctl ti pa.<sing grade, then he was 
awarded one Carnegie I'nit in English. While such units can easily be 
centered on transcripts and duly recorded in cutnulative record folders, 
activities and learning experiences offered within the classroom are not 
actually evaluated or recorded. Recimt innovations in general e(hication 
at the collegiate level, such as the work at Sarah Lawrence College and 
Mejininirtem and the fiexible class scheduling of many secondary .schools, 
have seemed to "-iuual a >iu!iifie?int attack upon this outmoded and lim- 
ited view of education. 
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Second, there seems to be a growing tiwarenesss in the educational 
community of this nation that teachers do not have exphcit objective 
standards that students must meet. More and niore educators are begin- 
ning to realize that the judging role required of most teacliers now is 
antithetical to the helping relatiooisliips 5?o necessary in the developing 
of effectively functioning persons. Grading systems, regardless of their 
idiosyncrasies, are not amenable to comparison or, in most cases, even 
to use as descriptions of achievement. All grading systems, whether based 
on absolute percentages, estimates of growth, or on the normal curve 
make many important assumptions about learners and about learning 
that have little basis in fact. In sum, most teachers have difficulty ex- 
pressing their standards in any operational way; have little rationale to 
defend the grading system they are using; and assess their students' work 
with measuring instruments that are at best of doubtful reliability and 
validity. The widening realization of this situation is causing a reap- 
praisal of the teachers' role in the evaluation area. More and more 
schools are giving consideration to a sharp reduction in the judging role of 
tlie teacher. This trend may signal the approach of a new era in eduea- 
tion — one that will serve better to promote the autonomy of our students 
in school and out of school. 

Third, a shift in the emphasis of criticism of public schooling by 
persons both within and outside the profession seems to be coming. We 
seem to have passed the point of being disappointed in the lack of spelling 
ability, writing ability, and the lack of subject-matter skills on the part 
of many pupils. The critics of the schools are denianding tlies.^ accom- 
plishments and more. Schools are being asked to demonstrate their 
effectiveness in the areas of values, attitudes and thinking as well as in 
the areas of the three R's. Such a concern is also being reflected in the 
criticism that is becoming widespread of the standardized achievement 
tests, such as the New York State Regents examinations, that by and 
large test mainly recall an<l memory skills. More and more emphasis is 
being placed on the higher lovels of cognitive skills -compreliension, 
analysis, application, synthesis and evaluation (4). This trend seems to 
indicate that a rather widespread consensus regarding education as the 
accumulation of facts is being replaced with a view tliat sees education 
as .striving for profounder goals. 

As a fourth point, it is becoming more and more respectable in 
our profession to be concerned with the cognitive aspects of children's 
development. Alter Professor Jerome P>runer a<ldres>etl the ASCD na- 
tional meeting in St. Louis several years ago. some people <*ould be lieanl 
to say, wisli hv wouhl e(jncern liimself witli children.** Such ronnnen- 
tators seemed to hold the notion that if a teacher si^ts out Xu tearli a child 
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a concept or skill or fact he is UeinoiiiJtruting some basic lack of concern 
about the student's individuality. Such a view was generally accom- 
panied by an implication that no information or skill is really worth 
teaching and that the main emphasis must be solely U])on the teaching of 
process. The teaching of process, some maintain, is really to respect the 
individuality of students. A counter view that seems to reflect a current 
trend in curriculum planning is one that sees process as cognitive. It 
involves knowing. It is difficult to separate thinking as a process from 
the content. The commitment to teach ''thinking'* as a process carries 
with it the concomitant responsibility of dealing with the question, 
"Thinking about what?" This trend to .^ee process and contont as in- 
separable aspects of the curriculum is suggestive of curriculum opportuni- 
ties that may develop more effectively fimctioning students. 

Fifth, there is growing agreement among educators that the cogni- 
tive and affective domains cannot be neatly separated and dealt with 
at different times in the classroom. In the recent past, efforts to teach 
values or appreciations were scheduled as separate periods of courses 
in the curriculum. It was difficult, however, to find evidence of their 
effectiveness. More and more educators are coming to realize that all 
content has an affective dimension associated with it. Just as i^ ?s im- 
possible to separate thinking as a process away from the object Oi think- 
ing, so it is not possible to separate the valuing away from the knowledge 
of what is valued. Thus to prize, to appreciate, to revere implies a know- 
ing. Newer analyses of teaching focusing on the cognitive and the affec- 
tive domains may prove effective in promoting a curriculum that is more 
likely to produce autonomy, reasonable perceptions of reality, and com- 
petencies. 

Finally, from the psychological constructs of "cognitive structure" 
there is new support for the view that facts and other bits of specific 
information have little or no meaning in and of themselves. It is only 
as facts are related to other ideas and to larger generalizations that the 
bits of information become meaningful. As r.tudents lose sight of the 
larger ideas to which the content is connected, the educational process 
becomes to them a rather sterile activity fraught with what Whitehead 
(19) termed "inert" ideas. For example, in many elementary schools, 
cloth is a unit of study in the second grade. Do we want our second 
^'raders to know about cloth, its sources, manufacture and uses? It seems 
more likely that a unit on cloth is designed to illumine and demonstrate 
some larger concept or generalization concerning man and his use of 
nature to meet his basic needs. Many times the generalizations that 
units such as the oiu' on rloth are meant to ilhistrate are lo.^t in the 
translation of the course of stu<ly guidebook into lesson plans. 
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When specifics of content are not j^oon by children as illustrative of 
some larger generalization, then children are dealing with Whitehead's 
*inort" ideas. Thus a welcome sign in curricuh'm planning is the trend 
in many of the new curriculum studies of stressing generalizations 
throughout the course of study. This trend can be seen in the newer 
curriculum studies in mathematics, biology and physics. Also, much of 
the current speculation in educational philosophy and curriculum is aimed 
at identifying and specifying the wider generalizations that make up the 
disciplines and at adapting them for inclusion in the curriculum plans 
of the schools (8). This approach may suggest the beginning of an era in 
(•d\ication that is void of ''inert" ideas that are so harmful to the 
educative process. 

Implications for Teaching-The Evocative Environment 

Some of the trends cited in the previous section are little more 
than glimmering sparks on the horizon of educational thought and prac- 
tice while others are much brighter and more widely recognized. If these 
ideas do come into dominance in our schools in the next several decades, 
how will they be reflected in the teaching act? In keeping with our con- 
cerns for the child and the curriculum, two dimensions of the teaching 
process seem to be imi)ortant aspects of ^vhat might be described as an 
evocative environment— a climate designed to produce feelings^ of 
autonomy, competency, and openness to experience. These dimensions 
concern themselves with the curriculum and the child. 

The Currkulum 

First, teachers* attitudes toward subject matter will change. They 
will feel that they are not teaching truth in any subject matter or dis- 
cipline. Rather they will sense that they are teaching current explana- 
tions of reality— whether in science, history or English. They wnll attempt 
to communicate to their students the transcendent nature of what is 
being presented. Rival explanations will bo explored or developed by the 
students. The history of each discipline will be searched for older explana- 
tions that were discarded for various reasons— and these reasons will be 
examined and will serve as a take-off point for discussions concerning the 
role of inquiry and new infonuation in thfc history of thought 

In addition, teachers will sense that not all content is of equal 
importance. Some ideas are more relevant, more profound, more con- 
gnient with the concerns of students than are others. Teams of teach- 
ers and scholars from the (wsciplines will select important unifying 
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generalizations from the disriplinos and those will serve as the focus of 
the courses. The ttoneralizutions will not be presented as truths — but will 
be "discovered*' in some cases or put to the test of reexamination and 
inquir>' in others. Such touching' will roflect Whitehead's fifty year old 
recommendations for the mathematics 'nirriculum which seem valid for 
all disciplines: select u few K<^n\eralizations and teach them well (19). 
Thus specifics presented in class — a single fact, a particular chemical 
reaction, or a unique event in history will be seen by students and 
teachers as examples or illustrations or eounter-illustrations of an over- 
arching generalization under consideration at that time. 

Such a curriculum, focused on some of the important ideas of the 
disci{)lines and taught by teachers witli a res{)ect for doubt and new 
information, would provide* for students an evocative environment found 
in few schools or universities today. 

The Child 

How will the trends identified earlier i.flfect the teaching act vis-a-vis 
the child? The teacher will definitely be (oncerned with ideas and with 
children. 

In working with an idea, a student on one hand may learn to say 
that it is true or valid. He may learn to say this on the same level as a 
parrot who learns to repeat certain staten.ents. On the other hand, he 
may make it **liis own" obs'^rvation by refiCcting upon the experiences 
he has harl that have led him to this determination. Teachers who ac- 
knowledge this different level of learning will .'^trive to encourage children 
to test, relate anrl reflect upon their formulations. To flo this, the teacher 
must be skillful in setting up a climate that (a) encourages children 
to share their conceptions and preconceptions of reality and fb) allows 
children tlie opportunity to test their conceptions. A teacher who re- 
flects the incipient trenrls identified in this chapter will stimulate the 
sharing of ideas and the testing of ideas by plaving an accepting, non- 
judging role. As a teacher responds to children ii a judging manner, he 
apparently takc.« away from students a feeling of freedom to express 
personal ideas and the opportunity to test ideas that they may have. 
To justify an idea with the phrase, *'the teacher s.iid so," is clearly fall- 
ing back to the level of the parrot alrearly cited. 

In addition, in an aura of acceptance, the teacher may listen and 
accept almost any formulation a student may ha :e about reality and 
then gently offer counter-exattiplrs. My providing di:«sonancc of this sort, 
«»ven when the fr>??nulati(His <jf the rhild agree with '^the book,*' teachers 
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will stimulate and motivate children to further inquiry and reflection 
into the matter under consideration. Teachers then will strive to help 
students reconstruct their curricular experiences by asking questions and 
by providing new opportunities leading to rival implications in a climate 
of acceptance. The teaching skills and strategies required for this sort 
of teaching have been suggested in earlier publications.* Such teaching is 
in sharp contrast to that described in the empirical studies of teaching 
reported by Flanders. Bellack and Hughes. In these descriptions of 
teaching, the categories that could bo considered as mirroring acceptance 
tmd clarification of students' ideas on the part of teachers are almost 
always those containing the smallest frequencies. Indeed if there is a 
gap between what is preached in the colleges of education and what is 
practiced in the schools, it can be found in tliis area. There appear to 
be little elarificati >n of ideas and a great deal of teachcr-judgnient ex- 
pressed about students' ideas. 

Summory 

The question which this yearbook is focusing upon is essentially as 
follows: Are cognitive goals and concerns for children's effective func- 
tioning necessarily inconsistent? The Yearbook Committee's answer to 
this question is a loud and definite '-no!*' In an evocative environment, 
one which is accepting and challenging and one which views the disci- 
plines as evolving tentative generalizations that may or may not stand 
the test of time, the values of both child and curriculum may be prized 
and preserved. It is our contention that such a point of view and such 
practice not only facilitate learning but provide an avenue for fostering 
mental heiilth. 
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The Achievement of Competency 



To junction competently as a human being one needs to 
he able to uwk, to phy and to love. One acquires the skillSy 
knowledge and jeeli ig^ to do these things in the humanizing 
or key integrative imstitutiona of our culture. The primary 
prerequisite for human competency is to learn to use symbols 
to difjerentiaity identify and hold onto objects and events, to 
perceive objects and events accurately, to manage healthfully 
heavy emotional loada or periodic of little or no environmental 
stres.^, to increase the nature and kind of metaphors by which 
self, others and the world are perceived and conceived, and to 
take in all these symbols in an integrative and connected 
fashion. 

The processes of education are teacher-content-pxipil 
interactions: uhich lead to the development of these skills 
inherent in effective ego processes. The development of such 
skills is the joint concern of educational and community 
mental health programs. 
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The Achievement of Competency 

Ell M. Bowtr 



TO BE competent in the world of tomorrow one needs to be 
uble to do three things- to love, to work and to play. To define these 
competencies operationally requires the courage of a lion tamer and the 
linguistic ability of a modern Shakespeare. Nevertheless, to live in and 
with a group or society one needs to feci himself part of others and to 
have sufficient self to be able to give some of this to others (love) ; to 
be able to contribute one s skill and onergie.^ to the general welfare and 
receive reimbursement in hard cash or a reasonable facsimile (work) ; 
and to find enjoyable avenues of activity to escape the real world 
(play). The aim of this chapter is to pursue and hopefully overtake those 
educational processes which seem to be most promi?ing in helping stu- 
dents learn to become competent human beings— human beings who can 
love, work and play effectively. 

Basically the business of a society and its institutions is to produce 
competent adults out of growing, immature (i.e., incompetent) children. 
We havi' therefore in our despair and wisdom created and preserved 
humanizing institutions— institutions whose major purpose is to induct 
children into the poals and values of a society, the rules by which the 
significant **gamcs** are played and the skills and learnings required to 
play the games well. These humanizing institutions I choose to call ''pri- 
mary'' since they attempt to provide a safe and effective passage be- 
tween birth and mlulthood tor ?<11 members of our society. Such societal 
arrangements as thr family, health agencies, <vhoo\, child care centers 
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and m'lvtttion departiueiiLs aiv primarily constructocl to help children 
as they ^row up and, at the >anie time, to helj) parents survive th<» 
process. any fortunate parent or interested jjartieipant can testify, 
the flowering of a child into a iuatnn». competent adult is indeed the 
most satisfying show on earth: however, such growth cannot i)roeeed 
without nurture by the institutions which society has desipuited for this 
function. 

Our concern here is with the sclujols role as a i)rimary institution, 
its ability to influence other primary institutions anrl its openness to 
chanue by the other agencies, especially the economic and political insti- 
tutions. School does not start for children until they iiave had extensive 
experienc(»s in other institutions .such as home, play and health agencies. 
.\ (»hild's exi)ericnc(» in these agencies can give him quitv a lead or handi- 
cap as he enters sdiool. One of the prime purposes of the family is to 
provide the cliild with sufficient affective nutrient and home base support 
so that, as he grows, he feels safe enough to risk exploring the real and 
symbolic world around him. The health agencies provide basic biological, 
developmental and — where necessary — medical guidance to produce the 
libysical and mental robustness required to take the normal risks of life. 
The play agencies I including informal play grouj)s) provide the group 
cxjuTiences prerecjuisite to the use of symbols. 

Witli these three **givens," home, health and play experience, educa- 
tion can proceed at a merry and productive pace. With minor or major 
lacks in these i)reschool experiences, children may find themselves search- 
inir for major niakeup courses for these deficiencies before going on to 
other matters. Often such makeup courses arc not available in the school 
since tlu»se j)rerequisites are a<smned to have bc»en obtained by all chil- 
«h'en before school entrance. 

To function effectively in school, chililren need both cognitive and 
emotional abilities. In all human matters these two functions are in- 
se[)arably locked together. For discu.'^sion purposes let us separate the 
emotional or mental health aspects of education and examine first the 
emotional or mental health concept in rduLion to human competency. 

Mental Health and Mental Health Processes 

The concept of mental health was born out of the problems of mental 
illness midwifi'd by Clifford W. Beers and the Connecticut Society for 
Mental Hy^^iein-. Mr. Beers, who had just recovered from both a mental 
illness and a harrowint^ experience in a meiual iu>utution. ^^athered a 
uroup of mtere>ied citizens touether in New Haven in 1908 to form tlu* 
:ibov«'-m:*ntinn< i| -nc'p ty. wliieli vva'^ pledfrcfl to wnvk for tlie consr^rvation 
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of mental health and to help prevent nervous and mental disorders. The 
following year, Beers helped to ereate the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene which has grown up to become the National Association for 
Mental Health (18). 

The behavior of non-sick human beings toward those with mental 
and emotional disorders has, in the past, shaken the minds of sensitive 
historians. In the loth century approximately 100,000 persons (a con- 
servative estimate) were burned at the stake for having daydreams or 
hallucinations or being the object of someone else s daydreams or hallu- 
cinations. The records of witch trials contain what today would be a solid 
clinical testimony to the fact that many of the persons burned and muti- 
lated were afflicted with schizophrenia or schizophrenic states; the emo- 
tional health of the witch finders, keepers and burners was, in the light 
of present knowledge, probably even wr-rse. Until well into the middle 
of the 19th century, most mentally ill patients were kept chained and 
closeted in asylums. In 1792 Philippe Pinel, a Parisian physician ap- 
pointed as superintendent of the hospital at Salpetriere, proposed un- 
chaining the ''beasts*' and substituting treatment for terror. This notion 
trained as nmch support as a Republican candidati* at a iJeniocratic 
eonvention; it look another hundred years for society to brgin to move 
toward this notion. 

Major changes in care and treatment awaited a better understand- 
ing of the causes and meaning of mental illness. This did not come until 
Freud, his followers, modifiers and (liss<'nters made available theories of 
biological and personality development which could be used in con- 
ceptualizing mental illnesses and planning treatment interventions. 

In 1955 the U.S. Congress authorized the establishment of a non- 
governmental, nniltidisciplinary, nonprofit organization — The Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness antl Health and asked this body to conduct a 
study of mental health and illness in the U.S The first aspect of the study 
was undertaken by Marie Jaluxhi on the nuluri* of positive mental healui 
( 14). The book em[)hasized that mental health is only one of many human 
goals and is not an ultiniatt* goal in itself — it is a means to an end and 
not the end itself. Mental health as a eoncej)t has been a vague and con- 
fused idea and has ar^^u^ed some peiplexity among clinical and be- 
havioral scientists as an object of study or definicion because of this. In 
addition, the casting onto the state of ''mental health'' the virtues of 
eomposed and exemplary behavior has also helped to move it in the 
direction of the scientific doghouse. 

In general, concepts of mental iiealth have included the ability to 
adapt to one's environnietit, ability to perceive reality accuiatcly. the 
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ability to manage stress healthfully, the ability to stand on one's own 
two feet, the ability to learn and a feeling of well being. All of these are 
moderate to high level abstractions and difficult to translate into opera- 
tional terms. One can, a? Jahoda does, tit- these abilities up with adequacy 
in love, work, play and interpersonal relations. 

What does mental health mean to the child in school, his teachers, 
principal and parents? When one proposes to promote mental health 
through educational processes, how exactly does one do this (3)? The 
heart of the answer is that the enhancement of mental health in children 
is not a separate activity of the school but develops as part of the sociul 
and individual transactions l)etween the child and his school environment. 
One does not take a course in mental health to become mentally healthier. 
Kducational and mental health proces.ses are like the wool skein in a 
sweater, inextricably interwoven. However, unlike the Emperor's new 
clothes, this sweater must provide for the wearer real knowledge, skills 
and intellectual content. 

The Processes of Education 

There are as many assumptions about education and educational 
processes as there are about human nature and human behavior. Before 
launching into the more theoretical a!ul the more specific program aspects 
of education and competency, it would be well to clarify several postu- 
lates upon which the rest of the chapter i.^ based. These are: 

1. The school has become a major primary or key integrative agency 
for children. All children need to imderf^o successfully the expressive, 
social and content denumds of the school. One cannot skip blithely 
through this system with a kind face and a bland smile and emerge 
•'educated," 

2. Learning ^^school'' skills is the basic business of children in school. 
A child who fails to learn these skills '*lias given hostages to fortune." 
His ability to function as a child and as an adult is increasingly limited. 

3. Schools are transmitters anfl generators of symbolic lore and sym- 
bolic .skills. The essence of education is learning to use symbols effectively 
as representation of objects, events relationships in creative and 
interpersonal activities, 

4. Education is a cognitive-afTective mediation ^ of content by a 
student. The mediation or processing of the content is done by that part 
of uie personality called ego processes. 

^ Mediation is usnl hfrr to niran an urtivo managing and intorproting ot mfor- 
rti-trion. 
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3. To be educationally successlul, tftudents must learn to develop 
competent and effective mediatioiial or ego processes. 

6. Information which is not mediated or acted on by ego processes 
becomes a kind of intellectual shellac which often serves to give a high 
gloss to an empty house. 

7. The process of learning involves the development and utilization 
of five distinctive but overlapping ego processes. These are: 

a. The processes of experiencing a witle variety of objects (including 
self), events and feelings and attaching symbols to them (differentiation) 

b. The processes of hin<ling objects, events an<l feelings with accu- 
rate symbols in a firm but not untieable knot (fidelity) 

c. The processes of managing heavy or light cognitive-affective loads 
via regulation of informational inputs and the discharge of stress (pacing) 

d. The processes of taking on new metaphors and matrices or revis- 
ing old metaphors and matrices in perceiving oneself and the world 
(expansion) 

e. The processes of assimilating new information and integrating it 
within appropriate layers of the jHTSonality (integration). 

8. Meaningful learning involves a student, learning content and a 
mediator-teacher. For students, all learning is undergone in personality 
matrices which not only give direction to the meaning of the content to 
the learner but det-^nnino its eventual use. Knowing is a conglomerate of 
cognitive-emotional symbols which get attached to experiences but stay 
on in ego processes. 

InfeUigenw and Emotion 

The concept of intelligence as the ability to learn usually brooks no 
argument. One prevailing concept of intelligence is that it is an attribute 
a person has much of. little of, or a normal amount of. Intelligence is 
therefore believed to be measurable and it is often recorded as a some- 
what variable but fixed quantity. Emotion, on the other hand, is "felt" 
and is therefore a hazy mist from the Land of Oz. Emotion itself is often 
associated only with demonstrable feelings. But is someone with strong 
emotions weak? On what dimensions do we tackle this vr^ue yet critical 
notion? How is emotion r[uantified? Is more emotion better than less? 
Is being emotional preferable to not being so? High intelligence can be 
appreciated and used. How doe.^ one appreciate and use "high'* or op- 
timal emotion? 

It is important at this point to differentiate the concept of intellect 
from that of intelligence, .<iince, as Hofstadter points out and documents, 
our society prizes intelligence but is soinowliat duhi()u> or ambivalent 
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about intellect. The manifest difference seems to be epitomized by the 
frequent use of intellectual us an epithet. The significant distinction 
iicems to be that intelligence as a concept has latched onto meanings asso- 
ciated witli the doing, tlie immediate, the useful and tlie practical. Intel- 
lect, on the otluT liand, "examines, ponders, wonders, tlieorizes, criticizes, 
Imagines . . . evaluates evaluations and looks for the meanings of situa- 
tions as a wliole" (11). 

Emotion is energy activated hy symbols. Yet symbols are the prime 
vehicles for intelligent ov intellectual behavior. The intellectual power 
of such symbols depends on how tliey are bound into tlie experiences and 
the pers^onality apparatu.< uf the eiiild. One might, for example, consider 
the clarity and logic of the thought process>es of a paranoid individual 
which often lead him to the inevitable and sensible (to him) conclusion 
that violence is necessary for self i^rotection. Or one might look at an 
early study by Wedisler (21) who attempted to identify the total amount 
of intellective factors which could be accounted for in tests of intelligence 
:ind found that it seldom exceeded 60 percent of the total factors. On the 
basis of this and other studies, Wechsler eoneluded that general intelli- 
gence or IQ could not be ecjuatcd with intellectual ability alone but must 
he regarded as a manifestation of the personality as a whole. 

However we may talk or write about intellect and emotion as inde- 
pendent dimensions of functioning, they are highly interdigitated and 
nnnforcing functions. This relationship is illustrated in a H-year-old boy 
with an above average IQ who failed an item on the Stanford-Binet In- 
telligence Test which asks the subject to explain the commonality of con- 
eej^ts. In explaining what tall and short liave in common the boy said, 
•*If a short boy walks with a tall girl and doesn't mind it, it makes no 
flifference/* In explaining what heavy and liglit have in common he re- 
plied, "If a task is heavy and you don't mind doing it, then it is light" 
(15). One does not need to be a psyehologisi to conclude that the boy's 
eniotional biases were reducing his powers of cognitive discrimination and 
freedom. 

It one were to try to put (^notion and intellect together into some 
useful metaphor, the enneept of "degrees of freedom" or enhancing of 
action alternntivfs is nio>t useful. I'lducational and socialization experi- 
ences can be regarde l as processes intended to increase the functioning 
possibilities of hunum hehavior. To accomplish this tlie individual must 
be able to take in and a>siniil:ite information, data, knowledge and other 
environmental inputs >o that the individual is better able to take in and 
assimilate additional iMiorniation. If this seenis circular, it is. The object 
cif learning or living i> t(» make further learning and living more possible. 
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Kmotional constrictions and dofvcts limit perceptions and environ- 
mental inputs as well as close down avenues for feedback. Where edu- 
cation and feeling are separated and fragmented and there is no bridge 
between them, intellectual storing may go on with little or no effect on 
behavior or personality growth. On the other hand, emotional develop- 
ment rarely takes place without well played emotional and cognitive 
"matches^' between the child and his environment. Kmotional support or 
love, in its pure sen«*», could not by itself produce the happy, productive 
child unless such support or love were hinged onto the learning of signifi- 
cant cognitive or developmental tasks. A healthy emotional relationship 
between a cl^d and a parent would supply the basic harmony and 
orchestration to the main theme of development which involves a child 
learning competence in and about his environment. 

The concept of ''degrees of freedom" can best be conceptualized with 
the help of a metaphor proposed by a former President of the United 
States: 

We say of a boat skimming the water with light foot, "How free she runs," 
when we mean how perfectly she is adjusted to the force of the wind, how per- 
fectly she obeys the great breath out of thp hpaven that fills her sails. Throw her 
head up into the wind and see how she will halt and stagger, how every sheet will 
>!hiver and her whole frame be shaken, how instantly she is "in irons" in the ex- 
pressive phrase of the sea. She is free only when you have let her fall off again and 
have recovered once more her nice adjustment to the forces she must obey and 
cannot defy (24). 

The competence of a sailboat may be regarded as a function of its 
ability to deal with its environment — the water, the wind and its own 
structure. A race among sailboats of the same class places key responsibil- 
ity for enhancing the competence of each craft on the crew and especially 
on the skipper. The integration of sail, weight, wind and rigging wnll send 
the craft speeding along in itsVharacteristic picturesque manner. A lack of 
integration or coordination mny slow her down or capsize her. 

As somonne once said, shii)S are safe in a harbor but then what are 
^hips for? Chiklron find their initial anchor in the home but their destina- 
tion is to move out into society and contribute what they can to them- 
selves and others. The development of thn skills of emotional competence 
are part of tho skills of learning to eat, walk, talk, read and think. To be 
mentally healthy one tnust attain competence in knowing as well as feel- 
ing. To paraphrase Samuel Johnson, '^Healthy emotions without knowl- 
<»(lge arc w(»ak antl useless and know*ledge without healthy emotions is 
dangerous and dreadful." 

All individuals find themselves somewhat "in irons" as a n ult of 
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early emotional experiences. However, such slight degrees of emotional 
restriction do not seriously impair functioning. The mainspring of emo- 
tional controls may be below awareness — in past events, feelings and 
experiences which are not readily available to intellectual scrutiny by the 
individual himself. The crux of the problem is that the energy so stored 
seeks outlets and goals which are difficult to attain since they can only 
be reached by replaying childish games and capturing symbolic goals. As 
a result, emotional energy stored below levels of awareness tend to re- 
strict behavioral alternatives and reduce behavior to automatic, repetitive 
and inflexible patterns of response. 

Kmotional-intellectual distress such as mental disorders or illnesses 
may restrict the individual to one or two possible responses. This inflexi- 
l)ility in a world made up of myriads of flitting and shifting transactions 
is bound to result in interpersonal friction or intrapersonal distre.^^s. The 
essence of the difference l>etween the emotionally free individual and the 
markedly restricted one is, as Kubie puts it, the degree of hardening of 
behavior into patterns of comparative unalt-erability. In the highly 
neurotic or psychotic individual the patterns of behavior are virtually 
frozen. 

An Early Marriage of Emofion and Intellect and Its Offspring 

Once upon a time intellect and emotion were married and gave birth 
to a basic instructional and !e:»rhiii^ principle called the Law of Effect. 
The marriage had been in the offing for many years since each had agreed 
one could not live without the other. Tlie progeny was a well rounded 
m-neralization which stated that the association of cognitive or intellective 
learnings with '^pleasurable'' feelings leads to succ(»ssful and rapid learn- 
int^: conversely, huirnings which arrive simultaneously with unpleasure, 
pain or annoyance lead to non~a>siniilation and noiilearning. This prin- 
ciple, often called ( '(' (('ontiimous Conditioning! or \\C (Reinforcement 
CondirioningK grew into a well developctl and vigorous organism. 

One of the puzzling facts about this law was that apparently some 
children who were repeatedly j)Unislie(l for error.< seldom learned to correct 
rheir responses. Some even di<l wor.^e. Sttidies (Sears. Macc()l)y and Levin) 
(lyj of children with high degrees of dependency also st^emed to behave 
count(»r to su(»h law.s. For exaitiple, mothers who behaved toward young, 
depend(»nt childn^n in a punishing tnanner. i.e.. l>y scolding, impatience or 
irritation. t(»nded to incre:ise the child s dependency. On the other hand, 
ilepen<lenc<» wa< often (|(M'r(»a5cd by a motherV rewarding the child's 
dcper)dency or clinginu (leinand> 

To further complicate the picture, the influence of lumishment wa.*^ 
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found most devastating on children who had had the most pleasant experi- 
ences in resolving dependency needs. What the Law of Effect may have 
overlooked is the organizing processes of the individual in response to 
environmental stimuli. For example, the impact of punishment on a 
child is a function of his notion of its meaning. If the punishment is per- 
ceived to be inconsistent and confusing with past experiences, the re- 
sponse of the organism may often be highly upsetting and vigorous. 

Somewhere between the source of environmental stimuli and organis- 
mic responses is a dark tunnel or black box which reaches out in both 
directions and patterns all incoming vehicles so that the tunnel and the 
organism are both changed. This dark tunnel has been conceptualized as 
ego or, more correctly, ego processes. The nub of competency lies in the 
effectiveness of these personality processes. 

The Essence of Ego Processes 

An illustrative experiment by Humphreys (13), one of a number of 
similar experiments, amplifies the basic organizing aspect of ego processes. 
In the experiment, subjects are seated in front of a board with two bulbs 
which light up together or one at a time. The experimental task is to pre- 
dict whether or not when left light is lit, right will follow. Two different 
kinds of experiences were given to subjects. Group one got "right light 
always follows left;'* group two, **right light follows left in about half the 
cases'' (the half-lit group). As one would predict, the first group learned 
to predict right would follow left faster than the second group learned to 
predict right followed left only half the time. 

After a brief interval both groups were given a new pattern — left 
light but no following red light. Now on the basis of the reinforcement or 
conditioning theory of learning, one would surmise that the original "half- 
lit" group two would learn this new pattern faster than group one since 
they had had less reinforcement and less conditioning to the first learning 
exercise. Group one, of nocesjiity, would have to unlearn more and loosen 
more reinforcements than group two. However, as one might guess, group 
one learned the new pattern faster and was able to shift response gears 
more readily. The inference which is most probably correct is that what is 
learned in any experience, including a simple experimental one like this, is 
organized and patterned by the learner through his ego processes. The 
pattern of stimuli given to group one was regular and consistent and 
therefore easily organized as a concept or pattern. Group two had to work 
harder to find the organizational ^lue and as a result the pattern took on 
ksys clarity and sharpness. When the pattern wai^ changed, the subjects 
with the tighter concept were quickly aware that something different was 
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going on. The group with the loosely organized pattern apparently learned 
this more slowly. 

The somewhat overblown, yet relevant implication of this experiment 
suggests the primacy of the organizing qualities of the person in learning. 
Another example of this organizing quality of ego processes is given by 
Vernon (20) in his experiences with subjects who lived for a period of time 
in a lightproof and soundproof room in the basement of Princeton's Eno 
Hall. This type of sensory deprivation environment is the epitome of a 
boring and monotonous existence. Most subjects have to be paid to live in 
it and are quite happy to get out as soon as possible. Vernon reported one 
subject who enjoyed his experience and who upon release requested addi- 
tional confinement. The puzzled experimenters questioned the subject who 
at first said all he wanted was food and rest and offered to do additional 
time free of charge. Finally, it came out that the subject, a national of a 
Miildlc Eastern country who was studying politics in the U.S., anticipated 
that upon his return to his country he would end up a political prisoner in 
solitary confinement. Thus he conceptualized the experiment as a re- 
hearsal for the real thing and .spent hii time **})racticing," to him a weiy 
significant and meaningful experience. It was **cnjoyable" in the sense 
that mastery of a future difficult task could be accomplished in this 
jiimulated or play environment. 

Ego processes like electricity cannot be seen or denoted; they can 
only be described through inference but as-in *»lectricity the impact of such 
inferences can be felt and ^rcn. Descriptiv(>l\, t»^u j)roces«e« c»u lie defined 
as that part of the personality of an individual which selects, mediates 
and symbolically binds inputs from the external or internal environments. 
Ego processes do all this to protect and enhance the organism. Such proc- 
i^sses are basically survival processes although often the price paid seems 
hardly a fair exchange. 

The essence of ego processing lies in its mediation and binding of 
objects, events and feelings. Mediation of inputs implies active participa- 
tion by the organism in defining the perception and working out the bn^t 
response from all available alternatives. .\s has been mentioned, ego proc- 
ei'ses ha\'o sometimes been conceptualized as taking place in a black box 
or tunnel through which stimuli pass to become responses. Since the ter- 
rain of the timnel is unobservable, behavioral cartographers have had to 
infer its topography and substructural terrain. Some of these courageous 
geographers have located in this Stygian darkness, motives, instincts, 
faculties, oontiguities. effects, di.-^sonance, reinforcement and other twist* 
ing hills and valb^-s. Dihers distressed by the lack of light and clear vision 
if) thp tMnn(»l aholish(»d it. Still others Ix'have like the man who decides to 
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search for a lost article under u lit lamppost where he can see rather than 
in the darkness where the article was lost. Or one can study stimulus re- 
sponse mechanisms in lower animals with the hope that shedding light 
here will provide clues to the human tunnel. 

Mediation activities on the part of ego processes include an active 
scanning and selecting of inputs. All inputs are polarized by ego processes, 
i.e., they can be differentiated^ reproduced with good fidelity, paced, ex- 
panded BTiH intparntfid on the o'^*^ ^^nd or diffused, ^^Horted, overloaded^ 
constricted or fragmented on the other. These dimensions will be discussed 
further in the following section. In any case, ego processes put their own 
twist on the input ball which at times may emerge as a sharp curve, wild 
pitch, or cannonball. 

The process of mediation not only modifies and changes inputs but is 
alert to the organism's response to inputs. Such rcspoaMeM also become 
inputs to the e.xlent to which ego processes allow and encourage such feed- 
back. Modifications and changes of stimuli and responses are performed 
through symbols which are the vehicles which pass back and forth through 
the tunnel. In part, the change is a result of the bindings or loads on each 
symbol which are incorporated into ego processes. It is as if small armies 
marching through the tunnel left numbers of tlieir men stationed at sig- 
nificant posts before leaving the scene. These symbolic soldiers stand 
guard in the tunnel ready to capture and hind other vehicles. The crux of 
the problem of human competency, i.e., the lability to love, work and play, 
is a manifestation of the mediation and binding processes of the ego. 

Cofiflfcf and ConflicUfree Ego Processes 

The notion of ego processes if not actually conceived by the Freuds 
(father and daughter) was certainly brought into the educational and 
psychological awarene.>s by them. In Freud's theory, ego processes were 
derived from basic biological or sexual energy or drives (id) as a mecha- 
nism of coping with the conflicts between inner drives and the outer en- 
vironment. The ego, said Freud, has the task of self preservation: 

As regards external events, it performs thnt task by becoming aware of the 
stimuli from without, by storinp^ up experiences of them (in the memory), by 
avoiding excessive stimuli (through flight), by dealing with modern stimuli 
(through adaptation) and finally by learning to bring about appropriate modifica- 
tions in the external eventj^ in relation to the id, it performs that task by gaining 
control over the demands of the instincts by deciding whether they shall be 
allowed to obtain saii.sfaction by postponing that satisfaction to times and circum- 
stances lavoranu* in tin* external world or by supi)ressing their excitations com- 
pletely. . . . Thus an action by the ego is as it should he if it satisfies simultane- 
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ously the demands of the id, of the superego (precipitate in the ego of parental 
influence), of reality, that is to say if it is able to reconcile their demands \sith one 
another* 

Hartmann, Buhler anil others in the 1930*s and '40 s began to exam- 
ine the notion that somr areas of ego functioning might be considered 
''conflict-free." By this they tncant that ego processes found pleasure and 
strength in activities on their own, in doing something well, in solving 
a problerr* for its own sake, in dancing, conversing or walking in the 
woods. In other words, in addition to ego processes arising from and being 
developed out of broad sexual drives or energies, such processes may 
emerge and grow from the orfrunism s effectiveness and enjoyment of the 
environment and self. Such perhaps is a younc; child in a kitchen ex- 
periencing pots, pans and ladles. Or a group of children jumping, running 
and skipping for the fun of it. 

Play has l)eon found to be a major activity in ogo development. 
Why is i>lay {)articipatod in often passionately and at times with frenzy 
and ab.«;orptive seriousness? Or where is the fun in watching play — what 
• lo millions of .\morirans get out of a footliall or basketball game? Since 
each spectator is paying for it voluntarily in money and time, where is 
its payoff? 

Play is different from ordinary Uving, yet it is often difficult to 
ditTerentiate when play ends and non-]>lay begins. Theatergoers emerge 
grim and angrv at .\11hm>V drama. Wh(>\^ Afraid of Virginia Woolf?. in 
part because of tlu* difficulty one has in separating games from reality in 
the *'play." We often use the expression *'what'.*< his game?' - -moaning 
what are his goals anrl by what rules is ho behaving? However one 
differentiates play from non-play in rhihlren's behavior, i)lay is a volun- 
tary activity. An order to play, for children, eannot be play. As a volun- 
tary activity, play permits a stepping out of life or a moratorium in 
living, so to speak, to rehearse physical and mental tasks which are 
deenip<! important and siL^"in« aut to the individual. All play takes place 
within .specified or implied ruh'^ which are ab.^Jolutoly binding. Chessmen 
oan only be movod as pre.^jeribcfl. Tag is it. In playing house, tnothers 
eook and fathers read the paper. Thv rules of the game cannot be broken 
without penalty, so laws cannot he broken without fif caught^ punish- 
ment. To bo al)le to pla> to east off life and enjoy a playful temporary 
existence — is one of the outcomes of effective ego proces.»^es. This will be 
discussed further at the end of this chapter. 

■Sigmund Froiid. An dutHm. tij J'^iychofuifnu^^^^. Xow Voik: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1949. p. 15. This pafTo und \\\v following provide an excellent des^Tiption and 
detinition of pgo procoftfos 
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ImplkathM of Autonomous Ego Prow$$9$ 

The resurgence in interest in ego processes, especially the conflict- 
free aspects, has led to some changes in the direction of mental health, 
social welfare and education programs. Although it would not be fair to 
say that such changes are marked and clear, the trend of new federal 
programs, such as the Peace Corps, Job Corps, tlie Economic Opportunity 
Act, Operation Head Start, Community Mental Health Programs and 
related changes in mental health programs in the States points in a new 
direction. 

This shift is away from an intrapsychic model of human effective- 
ness to a social competency one. The basic differences, given in Table I, 
highlight the extremes of thv^c models. Such differences are not discrete 
or exclusive. In practice, persons concerned with relief of intrapsychic 
distress are also concerned with social competence and vice versa. 

Table I : Contrasts in the Social Competency and 
Intrapsychic Models of Mental Health 



Social Competency Model 

1. Aim is functioning effectiveness— 
anxiety relevant only to extent to 
which it reduces and interferes with 
or stimulates an<l t-nhanres this goal 

2. Goal is to learn how to carry on those 
transactions with environment which 
assist the individtial in gaining in- 
dividual and social competence. 

3. Goals measured by increased fitness 
or ability in functioning. 

4. Program leverage is primarily task 
centered — objective is learning new 
skills inchiding behavioral skills. 

5. Conceptually allied to *Vonflict-free" 
spheres of ego process(»s. 

0. Approach is primarily a direct, nu'di- 
jttivf one — ego building. 

7 Focus is on increasing competency in 
present developmental ia*<k.<. 

S Has(Ml (m achieving consrious saiisfac- 
ti()ns-.plea>ure felt in neuromuscular 
hvstetn. 

9. Individual study Icad< tf) onviron- 
mental and social csystem nianipida- 
Hon. 

10. (*oncrptu.'ih/»'s u continuum of social 
incomprtencips due to emotional 
problems ranging from mihl to se- 
vere. 



Intrapsychic Model 

1. .\im is intrapsychic comfoil — "peace 
of mind.'* Surplus anxiety seen as 
major block to this goal. 

2. Goal is mental health — emotional 
freedom lo act, think and feel with 
increasing levels of awareness. 

3. Goals measured by clinical or sub- 
jective judgment. 

4. Program leverage is primarily af- 
fective and focused on self under- 
standing. 

5. Concepttially allied to conflicts in 
ego-id-stiperego relntions. 

6. Approach is primarily an indirect, un- 
mediative one — peeling away of ob« 
.«?olescent ego defenses. 

7. Focus is on intrapsychic blocks to 
functioning — freeing individual to act 
or think. 

S. Based on achieving internal symbolic 
satisfactions — finding suitable outlets 
for feelings and drives. 

U. Individtial sttuly leads to individtial 
"therapy " 

10. C(Jticeptuali;ies a dichotomy between 
those who arc sick and those who are 
not. 
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Compefence os a function nf Ego Processes of 0/fFerenfloflon 

One of the most basic and early processes in ego dev<*lopment is the 
separation of self from the environment and its delineation as a concep- 
tual springboard for perceptions and behavior. To a great extent the 
development of this ego dimension is a function of early emotional nutri- 
tion from parents and an environment which provides an opportunity for 
u variety of active and creative exi)criences with objects, events and per- 
sons. Early social and environmental deprivation produce ego processes 
which perceive objects and events diffusely; metaphorically one could say 
the poor resolving power of the ego makes object., events and persons 
appear out of focus and difficult to recognize. What is **figure" may ap- 
pear to be "groimd"; what is ''ground" may look like "figure." Or they 
may blend impereeptibly in specific areas of overlap. As Bruner points 
out: "Not only does early deprivation rob the organism of the oppor- 
tunity of constructing models of tho environment, it also prevents the 
development of efficient strategies for evaluating information — for find- 
ing out what leads to what and with what likelihood" (4).' 

The ego processes of diffusion lead to inadequate differentiation of 
the environment and inadefjuate attachments between symbols and ob- 
jects, events and relationships. Ego processes which have low differentiat- 
ing abilities have difficulty binding cognitive-affective information effec- 
tively. Such deficiencies arc often the result of a lack by childr<?n of 
representational symbols by which objects can be luuncd, events mediated 
into experiences and individuals related to as ])ersons. The result is a 
lack of fvymbolic tools and skills from which the sparking between the 
human being and his environment ran proceed and develop. 

Where there are marked degrees of deprivation of sensory experiences 
because of a child's environment or constitution, the results can be 
devastating on the organism. Kubzansky and TA'iderman (16) in an over- 
view of resoarch on sensory deprivation cite research studies which show 
that such deprivation in the early life of the cliild creates permanent 
livin<^ diffictiltios and that without adequate environmental stimulation 
the cognitive-affective growth of the individual is deficient and atypical. 
Examination of studies of niulunial dqirivation also reveals that at least 
part of this deprivation is a severe reduction in variety and amount of 
sensory stimulation (9). 

In addition the work ol a number of investigators, loaning the 
work of Hebb. has confirmed the notion 'hat vari»'d environmental 
stimulation is a nec<v<sary factor in human development and is probably 
a result of what Ilebb called ''the immediate drive value of cognitive 
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experience** (10). Thus? ego procrssos of differentiation arc ncccssarj' to 
push the organism in^o exploratory or manipulative experiences in an 
attempt to master the complex environment and become competent in it. 
And conversely early exploratory or nuinipulutive experiences can help 
produce those ego processe?? which can i)rocej<s and bind such learning for 
future use. 

The lack of effective differentiating ego processes in large segments 
of our child population provides one of the major challenges to public 
education. How does one teach reading to a child unable to find a "hook" 
in his environmental experience on which to hang a word, a sentence or 
paragraph? Or how does a lower class Negro child conceptualize a book 
or television program showing a father returning from work, playing ball 
with him in the backyard, and sitting down to a family dinner, complete 
with conversation and tlessert? 

Large cities like New York have had to contend with vast in-migra- 
tion of populations whose cultural and language experiences limited their 
vgo differentiating processes. As of October 31, 1961, the New York City 
School Board estimated 225,000 of the 573,000 elementary school children 
and 75,000 of the 186,000 junior high school students to be disadvantaged 
in learning to learn in school. The initiation of a program called Higher 
Horizons, begun in September 1959, was based on the principle of com- 
pensatory education and differential use of services to raise levels of 
aspiration and educational competency in specific groups of children. 
Much of the effort of the Higher Horizons program has gone into increas- 
ing the degrees of freedom of teacliers to function with disadvantaged 
children. In addition the program aimed at increasing the scope of the 
child's environment through trips to art museums, ballets, operas, puppet 
shows, concerts, libraries, parks and banks, special instructional pro- 
grams, counseling students and parents, group guidance and a great deal 
of activity with parents and the conununity. Other programs of this kind 
are now under way in other communities. 

Competence os o Funttion of Ego Processes of fidelity 

The specific nature of events, of objects and of relationships must be 
differentiated and separated one from another. In addition they must be 
assimilated and symbolized by the ego processes with clarity and accu- 
racy. One can learn to separate one s self from the environment and from 
others; the fidelity dimension is concerned with the accuracy of such 
separation and the conciseness of symbolic attachments related to these 
processes. 
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All sensory inputs arc distorted since all ego jirueesses are products 
of socializing experiences which are idiosyncratic and personal in their 
impact. All perceptions are deviations from or approximations of the 
external fact if one could agree on the existence of an external fact with- 
out a viewer. 

Ego processes whicli have high fidelity mediate inputs in a consen- 
suaily validated manner. On the other hand, ego processes which distort 
inputs do so out of the defensive needs of the organism. These distorting 
mechanisms carry sucli tags as projection (the casting onto others of 
one's own feelings or attitudes), reaction formation (taking on behavior 
which is directly opposite to inner feelings), undoing (repeating the 
sequence of an activity in an effort to replace the original act or event) 
and displacement i transference of feelings from one relationship to an- 
other) — tu name a few. Ego processes which distort objects, events or 
relationships cannot be corrected easily. Often such distortion is a result 
of unconscious processes whicli operate below the level of awareness of 
tlie individual. 

The child who lias nnirked tendencies to distort often needs individ- 
ual help from mental health ugenoies. The schools job is the enhance- 
ment and promotion of learning experiences in which symbols are cor- 
rectly related to their environmental referents. In fact education can be 
considered the j process of mediating symbols so that they are bound 
firmly (but not too firmly) and accurately within the ego processes of 
the individual. 

The teacher's job in essence is to help the child learn and incorpo- 
rate the denotative and connotative meanings of symbols avoiding the 
flat, binary Aristotelian dichotomies which tend to arise in the process. 
Moreover the school nuist provide for many children the real objects, 
events and relationships to which symbols can be tied accurately. To 
talk about democracy, for example, may be a meaningless abstraction 
unless this abstraction is eiven roots and binding in a meaningful event. 
Unless this is done, such words ;iro like boats in a storm — tossed this way 
or that (leptMidinp on tlie h^vel of abstraction of the symbol. Learning 
firmly anchored in real, i.e.. experienced, events is less likely to be 
flistorted, 

Compefence as a function of Ego Processes of Pacing 

The end product of socialization and educational experience is an 
individual's ability to control and regulate his aggressive and impulsive 
firivcs. This uusuns e^o proecsso must develop the ability to process large 
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equips of emotion as in periods of crisis us well as to deal with periods of 
ennui and boredom. Pacing is the ability to take the slings and arrows of 
misfortune without the need to blow up or cave in, and in dull or de- 
pressed periods to develop and hold onto sufficient inner feelings to re- 
main interested and concerned with the problems of living. 

Ego processes which cannot pace inputs become overloaded. An ob- 
ject, event or relationship which becomes emotionally overloaded can 
weigh down its symbol so that the symbol becomes highly charged lik^ 
a Ley den jar. As a result, the symbol as stored in the ego processes is 
tightly bound to an object or event and when discharged, can cause 
quite an expiOsion. Or in other eases, the overloading can result in a 
shying away from any possible new stimuli so that the individual tends 
to live in a bland and sterile manner avoiding events and relationships 
which may drain oi pain his emotional boils. 

Two types of school ex^-riences may be helpful to a child in de- 
veloping pacing competency. One is the conscious and planned introduc- 
tion of humor into the basic school curriculum. One has but to glance 
through 101 Elephant Jokes as compiled by Bob Blake, age 14, and 
published by Scholastic Magazines (2), to recognize the need children 
have to play with \.ords and untie some of the bindings on those cultural 
vehicles which may be too restrictive. For~example: "How do you stop 
a herd of elephants from charging?" ''Take away their credit cards!" 
is a form of word play whieh allows "charging" to cliange context rather 
abruptly and surprisingly. There is a loosening of the binding of words 
and concepts which encourages the development of spontaneity and logic 
in children and which often is lost in adolescence and adulthood. 

To be able to use humor suggests that the ego processes of a student 
can, to some degree, differentiate between seriousness and play. William 
Fry, Jr., states: 

Participation in play and humor provides opportunity for practice with this 
balancing skill. Becoming skilled in playing or joking (or riddle telling or slapstick) 
provides one with a degree of skill in maintaining one's equilibrium of the two 
antithetical states — ^ipontanoity and thought fulness. When balance is stable, the 
spontaneity of the ongoing proce.<.< of life is not paralyzed by the detacunient of 
thoughtfulness of self watchfulneaa or is not lost in a hysteria of spontaneity (7). 

Moreover a child s delight in play could he extended into the arena 
of mass groans — the pun. Punning rloes have the virtue of constantly 
reminding all those in he.Mnng distance of the arbitrary nature of sym- 
bols. When we shift the context of **clmrge" from elephant to credit card, 
we have been pleasantly tricked and refreshed. As Boswell puts it, "A 
good pun may be admitted ainonp; the smaller excellencies of lively con- 
versation." 
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A second curriculum resource to develop pacing and to avoid over- 
loading has to do with the use of puppets or other devices for role play- 
ing. The use of appropriate problem stories or short dramatic sketches 
can make excellent unloading platfonns. Teachers of English, social 
studies, history, drama, languages or other curricula in which the drama 
and crisis of life can be felt and played out have uncqualed opportunity 
to make such experiences available as part of the regular curriculum. 
In literature students can he touched by tlie individual or interpersonal 
problems of others. A skillful teacher can help students identify and 
express these cogniti\'e-atYective respons(»s with understanding and in- 
sight. 

Competence as a Function of the Ego Processes of Expansion 

Education is the business of expanding ego processes by developing 
new concepts and metaphors by which information can be assimilated 
and arranged. In addition ego processes facing a variety of normal crises 
and stress seek to learn to manage these successfully. As a consequence 
of such successful management, the individual is l)etter equipped con- 
ceptually to handle other stresses. 

The antithesis of expansion is constriction. Constricted ego processes 
limit the amount and kind of information and new conceptual inputs 
which can be taken in and which tir^ a result limit growth and change. 
As a result such processes hold an individual to a prescribed number of 
alternative^ or choices in responding to the environment. Symbols are 
used rigidly and spontaneity is severely curtailed. Channels to and from 
the environment have hardened and in doing so have frozen the person 
in place. 

Where expansion is possible (where constriction is not the result of 
major unconscious factors in the personality) the doors and gateways 
are the meaningful conceptual themes of history, science, mathematics, 
economics, English, literature and even psychology. The ego boundary 
between self and the world is semipermeable; the osmotic process of 
change is the meaningful eoncei)t or nu'taphor. 

Education, as its Latin etymology indicates, is primarily an ego 
expansion j^roeess — a leading or drawing out. .\s new concepts are 
assimilated in the seh\ ego processes ('Xf)an(l toward new concepts of 
self, others and the world. One of the royal roads to ego expansion is 
reariing compet(»n(*f~a combination of reading enjoyment and reading 
skill, Reading makoth ihc full man, as Bacon noted. It is one of the few 
magic vehicles by which new pos>il)ilities, new ideas, new visions can be 
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born to man— no matter what his lot in life. As Richard Wright states 
so incisively in his biography; 

It had hoen niy inridcntal reading of fu'tion ami literary criticism that had 
evoked in nie vaj^ue glnnpses of life's pa.s.sibilities . . . and it was out of these 
novels, .^torieji antl articles, out of the emotional impact of imaginative construc- 
tions of heroic or tragic deeils that I felt touching my face a tinge of warmth from 
an unseen Hght ... (25). 

Studies of readnig di.^ability suggest that the key handicap in learn- 
ing the skill lies in the inability of the chiki to enjoy the process. A child 
wlio cannot eo»iceptualize time and space dimensions, who is held rigidly 
by constrictive or diffused ego processes cannot bind or unbind symbols 
with enjoyment. Reading is an unattractive and often painful task for 
these children. In addition, a child s lack of enjoyment of reading hinders 
his development of reading skill which further hampers his functioning. 
Heading disability, more than any other single handicap, leads on t. 
.school failure and fmstration. 

Competence as a Function of the Ego Processes of Integration 

Last and most important, processes of difTerentiation, fidelity, pacing 
and expansion need bridges over which each can be harmoniously orches- 
trated with the others. Integrative processes provide the means by which 
cognitive-affective transactions can be synthesized into i^.ll aspects of the 
riersonality structure of the individual. Intellect can, in some instances, 
he neatly comi)artmentalized within the personality so that what one 
knows does not influence what one doe.<. Or what one does is walled off 
from what one feels. 

The basic task of integrative ego proce.s'^es is to tie symbols into 
some form of doing. This may appear an ea.<y task since a child is by 
nature an explorer and examiner. Yet so nnieh of educational processing 
is passive receiving in the traditional "mug-jug" relationship. The quiet, 
receptive uneducated nmgs (students) receive the juices of knowledge 
fram the large jugs fteachersj. who tip over ])eriodiealIy and pour knowl- 
edge into all those willing to hold their brains still (pay attention). For 
effective integration of cognitive-affective tran.^actions to go on tiiere 
nmst be a doing by the learning organism. 

Integrative ego proces.M«.< have, in addition to lielping the inilividual 
cope with the environment, tiie ta.<k of fitting in and organizing its inter- 
action.^. The ego mnst make s(»nse out of its transactions by developing 
a conceptual or metaphorical base from which inputs can hv coordinated 
and related one to another. I'iach person must find his own style o. 
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iiecuniplishing this feat. One needi;; to keep in mind that variety of in- 
tegrative styles is tioriuul in u society such as ours and that in this 
difference lie possibilities and horizons of the future. 

Ego Processes and Knoivledge 

The world of tlie future will be one in which the ability to manage 
and be competent in using knowledge will be mandatory. As Machlup 
(17) and others have pointed out, our society has moved from a society 
in which the production and distribution of knowledge have supplanted 
the production and distribution of food as our major activity. In essence 
our basic human commodity has become knowledge of all kinds. This 
knowledge industry' like a hungry giant is mo.ing so rapidly that in 
1963, acconUng to Machlup's estimates, the total outlay for the produc- 
tion and distribution of knowledge came close to 200 billion dollars, up 

43 percent in five years. 

The American economy and its social system cannot readily be under- 
.stood unless one is aware of the significance of this change for human 
competency. Most vulnerable are of course those persons unable to be 
competent in the use and manipulation of symbols. Automation is not the 
villain of the future but the large numbers of uneducated persons in 
our population who can only function in routine, unskilled work. These 
functions will no longer be available and "good strong hands'' will be 
unable to provide a man a source of competence or wages. As someone 
said, it takes at least a 12th grade education to supplant a simple machine. 

Lastly, the increase of knowledge makes the process of distribution 
of knowledge a critical one. Such increase makes the processes of diges- 
tion and assimilation significant learning skills in light of the huge and 
growing banquet of data, information, facts, content and concepts which 
we have available to feed our children. It emphasizes the need for help- 
ing children learn processes of healthy tlata intake, asshnilation and use. 
Without such processes and such learnings, what is taken in can seldom 
be assimilated; the tendency to fill up on knowledge is a grave danger 
since our production of knowledge is now endless. Tlie need for balance 
and growth in learning requires ego differentiation, fidelity, pacing, ex- 
pan.sion and integrating processes. Without such processing skills, in- 
dividual and social competence in a world of knowledge is impossible. 

Play 

As was; indicated at the outset the aim of educational and social com- 
prtence lies in bcinu nhlc to i)lay. work and love. Although those three 
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competenciejs will be discussed serarutely, in reality they are highly inter- 
digitated and interrelated within the perajon. There seems to be little doubt 
that, given the freedom to do so, children will play— hard and often. Such 
play can be considered u rehearsal of con»pctencies needed to survive in 
the environment and a way of developing the sensory and motor skills 
which can help the child be competent us a functional biological unit. 
White (23) proposed the term '^effectance*' to conceptualize the motivat- 
ing factors in play which serve to increase individual and social compe- 
tency. In one of Harlow's experiments (8i. young rhesus monkeys caged 
with their mothers but permitted no play with other monktys displayed 
gross abnormalities in adult sexual and social roles. Monkeys permitted 
daily play with peers but totally isolated from mother showed nearly 
normal behavior as adults. Although humans and monkeys supposedly 
came from the same tree, play in human children includes verbalizations 
and role rehearsal. Children, if left alone, will seek play and playmates as 
if their life depended on it — an(l perhaps it iloes. 

The competence to play is the ability to withdraw from one world 
and social system and enter another. The motivation for such transit is 
enjoyment and fun. Most delinquents and others with behavior and 
neurotic disorders are unable o make this shift. I remember attending 
parties at a residential school for delintiuent, emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren and being struck with the inability of the boys and girls to know 
w.iat to do to have a good time. The alternatives seemed to be fighting or 
sex **play." As Huizinga (12) points out, no other language has a word 
which is the exact equivalent of "fun," yet play without **fun" ceases to 
be play. However, with more time for fun, there seems to be less oppor- 
tunity or competency for it. 

It seems strange that one needs to dev.^lop competencies to have fun. 
If one cou'd remain a child all his life this niight not pose much of a 
problem. But having fun means learning to differentiate between various 
expressive modes and being able to integrate such behaviors within the 
personality in a balanced and enhancing manner. For some, all of life 
\s fun and ganief; for other.s the stark reality of life as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. When the abilities to dinVn»ntiato, pace and integrate are fully 
functioning, the iniJividual finds himself able to balance play with work 
and enjoy both in the process. 

Work 

While play i> a safe and handy way of blowing off steam and gaining 
temporary victories in tlu» uaiur of \\\\\ work is the ability to do some- 
thhig for whicli on<» m*ts paitl. This may or may not he all fun hut it must 
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be seen as important enough to society to warrant reward and remunera- 
tion. About the most important decision made by man is his "choice" of 
work. Work requires sustained energy and attention; it requires in almost 
every ease managing monotony and repetitious minutia. It requires for 
human satisfaction some uiidcrstanding of what one does and its con- 
tribution to the scheme of things. Since the major occupation of adult life 
is work, this should be a kind of activity which enhances self, absorbs 
psychic and physical encrg)' and offers opportunities for comfortable 
group feelings even if it requires four coffee breaks a day. 

Work as an activity stretches all the way from the teaching of 
philosophy to plucking ilc^ad chickens, from working as President of the 
United States to being a "rougliroek" in the oil fields. All work, how- 
ever, requires ego processes of differertiation, fidelity, i)acing and expan- 
sion. To perceive the interests and exi)anding potentialities in one's work, 
one must be able to conceptualize its meaning and purpose. Some years 
ago Goodwin Watson pointed out that the effectiveness of any society is 
a function of how it gets its Hoors scrubbed, its windows washed, its hair 
cut, its clothes laundered, its roads built, it& flowers cultivated and its 
trains run. For persons to gam tiignit y and development in work, all work 
must, he valued. In societies where all work is valued, all its citizens are 
valued. Where there is a snobbery about occujiations, those persons with 
low status competencies are often least able to enhance their ego proc- 
esses in their work. What a person contributes in a job is his way of 
participating in his society. Without meaningful work this can rarely be 
accomplished. Money is only one fonn of payment; the relationship of 
work to an individual's feelings of self respect and self enhancement is 
often equally important. To have worked well is to have lived well; to 
have worked within one s own purposes and competence is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished for all. 

Love 

Last, but certainly not least, is the ability to love. To be given the 
oi)portunity to define this all conciuoring passion has boggled the minds 
of poets, philosophers and scientists. It has been variously characterized 
as a bowl of cherries, where you find it, just around the corner, and what 
makes the world go around. As a topic, i)oets and philosophers have 
faced up to its existence; only a few l)ehavioral and social scientists have 
been guffiriently rash to shoot arro^^s at (^ipitl. 

The essence of love is the al)ility to eneoiupass ^Yithin one's ego 
proersM»s the metaphor oi human coh ,)assion and oneness of human ex- 
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istence, or as Jessamyn West put it, *iovo is the struggle to share one's 
solitude" (22). The way of this sharing is called love. Love is an action, 
a doing in which four high level abstractions are ccmbined: care, re- 
sponsibility, respect and knowledge l5). Ego processes which cannot 
expand beyond a limited self cannot give any of self to others. 

In the act of giving, something is bom and both persons involved are grate- 
ful for the life that is born for both of them. Specifically with regard to love this 
means: Love is a power which produces love; impotence is the inability to pro- 
duce love (6). 

For educators, one needs to emphasize that love is not a passive 
acceptance of others but an active helping of others to live. Berlin 
describes a teacher of a delinquent adolescent who returned day after 
day to attempt to teach a sullen, hostile, loud-mouthod boy to add and 
subtract. Despite threats, sullen negativism, malingering, feigned illness 
and frequent trips by the boy to the toilet, the teacher persisted. Slowly 
the teacher convinced the boy that he could learn and that he could be 
helped to do so. 

Toughness, not sweet offers of love from the teacher, seemed to do the 
trick. ... I am sure v'ou recognize the kind of love that was there — love which 
ha*< as itJs focus the well being of someone else. . . (1).* 

Love requires knowledge. It iS a way of knowing and sensing how 
one is united with others. Only if one can metaphorically sense this 
reality can one breach the solitude and separatcness of human existence. 

Play, work and love then are the goals of effective ego processes. To 
help children reach these goals is the sum and substance of education. 
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New Conccpions of Chilirms 
Learning and Development 



These are some of the new conceptions which guide our 
further thotight: 

From rats to man, we are reexamining our basic concepts 
of development, learning and rnotivation. 

Children can now be seen as competenpe-oriented^ striving 
for mastery over their emiromnents. 

All aspects of a child's development can be understood as 
reflecting the nature of his life experiences: (a) Intellectual 
growth depends upon stimulation^ especially in early childhood. 
Intelligence is not a cause, but a result, (b) Physical, social 
emotional development depend upon opportunities to perceive, 
manipulate, transact with people and objects. 

The child is a unified system — irhat influences one aspect 
of him has effect upon all of him. He is continually organiz- 
ing himself and his world, ///'x development proceeds as a 
^^deviation-amplifying mutual cau^^al process." 

Instruction is crucial for full development. Intellectual 
growth cannot be isolated from mental health, a sense of 
adequacy and self -fulfillment. 
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New Conceptions of Children's 
Learning and Development 



Ira J. Gordi. 



CHANGES in our view of the world bring with them changes 
in our view of the child and of man. When concepts and meanings change, 
data are reorganized and viewed with new insights. In this age of com- 
puters and model building, of technology and automation, ideas developed 
about machine operations often become models for concepts about man. 
Ideas from the physical and biological sciences are borrowed, sometimes 
indiscriminately, by the psychological and social sciences and eventually 
by education. 

We can draw an analogy from tlie changes in thougnt about the 
physical world to the thinking now going on, and still to come, about man. 
The following diagram is merely u model to depict the movement: 

Linear Causation Model Man T ransactional Model Man 

A mechanifiitic, fixed, closed system, An open-energy, self-organizing system, 

f-liaractcrizcd by characterized by 

1. development as orderly unfolding 1. development as modifiable in both 



a. physical-physiological-genetic 

b. socio-emotional: antecedent-oon- 



rate and sequence 

a. genetic-experiential 

h. socio-emotional : field, transac- 



sequent 
c. intellecttial-fixed 



tional 

r intellpctunl-modifiahle 
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Linear Causation (Canted) 

2. potential as fixed, although indeter- 
minable 

3. a telephone-switchboard brain 

4. steam engine driven motor 

5. inactivity until engine is stoked 
i), additive collection of past 

7. uniqueness essentially genetic. 



Transactiond (Cont*d) 

2. potential aa creatable through trans- 
action with environment 

3. a computer brain 

4. a nuclear power plant energy system 

5. continuous internal flow of activity 
0. organization into a system 

7. uniqueness continuously evolving 
from organism-environment transac- 
tions. 



The shift in thought is not complete, either in the minds of some 
behavioral scientists or those whose task it is to educate the young. There 
is a cultural laji; between the ideas developing among some behavioral 
scientists and their reception and acceptance by teachers and parents. 

In order to discuss readily these two models of man, I have 
labeltju the older model, ''Linear Causation/' and the newer one, "Trans- 
actional.'* Of course, such labels are never completely accurate, but I 
hope they will be understood as metaphors. One of the main discontinui- 
ties is that the home and school still operate to a great extent on an 
image of the Linear Causation child while the data supporting the 
changing view accumulate rapidly. This is to be expected; most of u.s 
were reared and educated and formed our behavioral concepts in the 
"Linear Causation'* world. These concepts are still useful as explanations 
of many events, and tend to keep us from becoming aware of the data 
which are dissonant. Many Americans would accept the following anthro- 
pological descriptive statement as representative of their views: 

The infant as a potential is thouj^ht to be a bunrile of largely inherited latent 
traits of emotional expression and abilities for achieving goals which can only be 
realized gradually as the child develops and which may be influenced by training 
and growth. Most of the goals available to children and adults of this community 
are thought to call for particular skills and a particular personality type, both of 
which must develop naturally or be influenced to develop out of the latent trait.*? 
in the infant's potential. Children may have a high or low potential for the 
development of certain .skills or perv<ona!ity traits. The combination of both a high 
potential and the best environmental influences is thought to be essential to the 
greatest succejjs in achieving the goals^. . . . The belief that the potential is in part 
concealed leads to a p;reat emphasii? on techniques for the discovery and disclosure 
of the child's potential. 

The infant is thought of as possessing innate capacities peculiar to himself 
which will be revealed in the natural course of his development subject to the 
influences aroimd hini. It is thought that the potential can be developed better 
if it is known or divined in arlvance. Divining for the potential is highly developed 
in the community ( 14) . 
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This reflects the **Linear Causation" model that you can only "bring 
out" or fail to use whatever are the latent inherited traits of the child; 
you cannot really change them. It does contain the recognition of a 
fundamental concept in the new model, the belief in the uniqueness of 
the individual. 

The source of uniqueness, how^ever, shifts from the genes as sole 
source in the preceding statement to a recognition that uniqueness is a 
function of organism-environment transactions in the "Transactional" 
model. This uniqueness runs through all of the characteristics of the model 
described in the following section. 

From Unfolding Maturation- 
Modifiable Development 

Tlie first notion is that development itself — in all of its ramifications 
—Is not fixed. That development is modifiable is an extremely important 
concept. We learned from Gesell, and we thought that we knew, that the 
child at six would behave in a "six" way and the child at seven in a 
**scveir' way, and the child at eight in an "eight" way. We also knew 
there were individual differences in rate, so that a particular youngster 
might reach the six year old "stage" at five or at seven. Nevertheless, this 
was the scheme; this was the order this child would go through and one 
simply waited it out. 

Research now indicates that this is not necessarily so. It is not so 
in a variety of ways. It is not so, obviously, in terms of the ages at which 
things occur because children are now riding two-wheeled bikes at five 
when we did not think they could ride two-wheelers until they were 
twelve. 

We know that, with better prenatal care, with control over nutrition, 
with medical development', leading to immunity from childhood diseases, 
our youngsters are reaching, m motor development, stages much sooner 
than they uld before. Likewise, physiological maturity is being reached 
much sooner than before. 

The evidence from behavioral biology, from anthropology, from ani- 
mal psychology and child development points to this new concept. From 
plaiiaria to man, regardless of species, the data lead to the inference of 
development as modifiable. 

The data will be examined in several analytical ways: by viewing 
the evidence on infrahuman and human subjects separately, and by 
organizing the data in areas such as biological (including organic, physio- 
logic, motor developments cognitive (emphasizing new concepts of 
**intelligenoe") ?.nd ^^^cial-emotional development. 
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Infmhuman Studh9 

The lowly rat, long used for learning studies whose findings were 
therefore often viewed with suspicion by ccUicators, provides us with 
fascinating infonnation wlien we either study liim in his natural habitat 
or become more creative in our research aj^proaches. It is clear that the 
usual laboratory rat, reared in a cage and mn tlirough the maze, may be 
classified in human terms as ^'culturally deprived." 

His cousin, who has roamed free wherever it is that rats roam, can 
outdistance tlie laboratory rat in maze learning and complex behavior. 
The cage is a restrictive environment (2). The series of laboratory re- 
searches by Krech ancl his colleagues has demonstrated that rats reared 
in environmentally complex environments and subjected to intensive 
training difTer from their littermutes in the weight of the cerebral cortex. 
They differ, also, in the total cholinesterase activity of the brain (cho- 
linesterase being the chemical secretion which seems to fj'^'ilitate neuron 
firing in tlie brain) and in tlie specific way these secretion levels are dis- 
tributed in areas of the brain (52). 

Further, in investigating whether such differences affected the ability 
to learn, they found that the timing and extent of experience were im- 
portant factors. They reported: 

To .^ome detrrce, the chances induced by an enriched environment can be lost 
if the animal is placed in an imjioverished environment, and to a much greater 
extent, tlie originally impoverished animal's brain can be brought to the status 
of the enriched animal through inten.^ive training on complex problems (30). 

Their studies liave also shed light on the brain in another way which 
modifies the older ''switchboard*' idea in which each part of the brain had 
a definite, limited function. Kxperiments with blinded rats, placed in 
complex environments, showed that the.se blinded rats could benefit from 
enriched experience. Even the vi.sual cortex of these rats was modified, 
"Fvidence that tlic visual cortex participatt\s in non-vij<ual functions" 
^31). Further, the work of the experimenters led them to test the Idua 
tluit brain change.*? were compensatory, that i.s, the blinded rat overu.ses 
utlier parts of his brain to make up foi his deficiency in sight. They cun- 
ehule. **onr present results provide concrete evirience for the often hypoth- 
osi'*'^d possibility of cerebral compen.sation for blinding" (32). 

What does this mean? It suggests tliat tlu requirement of usage 
stimuhites structure in the brain, and tliat all areas of the brain partici- 
pate, although in diifering amounts, in handling the input, coding and 
response to perceptual-tnotor stimuli. 

Wlieti we step nji the scale to primates, similar conclusions emerge 
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from the data. Riosen (51 j was struck by the fact that visual deficiencies 
of an organic nature developed in chimpanzees who were reared in dark- 
ness. Up to that time, it had been assumed that the optic nerve developed 
regardless of light stimulation. He concluded that the lack of light affected 
the normal growth of retina and nerve. 

Hunt summarizes some of the other animal studies on deprivation 
by stating: 

Patterned visual experience appears to be essential for the development of 
vUual perception. . . . Maturation as well as experience plays a role in the 
acquisition of thes?e visual respou&v&. . . . How permanent and irreversible the 
effects of visual dei)rivatiou are is still unknown as long as no defects within the 
visual apparatus itself complicates the picture (23) * 

As in the rat studies, the nature of the organism-environment trans- 
action governs develojwnent. The question of irreversibility is a key one, 
at the himian level, for education. Is it ever **too late to learn"? 

The above studies clearly show that environment influences organ 
function and structural development in infrahuman species. It is a long 
way from infant rats to humans, but the behavical biologists tell us the 
path is continuous and not discontinuous. Although we obviously would 
not conduct similar experiments on human subj^?cts, field studies of 
children reared under various conditions, to be reviewed in the next 
section, show similar results. Before going up the phylogenetic scale 
again, however, animal studies yield significant data tnd concepts about 
the modifiability, through experience, of social and emotional develop- 
ment. 

Again we begin with the rat. Studies by Levine (33i indicated that 
rats who were stimulated in infancy were better able to cope with stress- 
ful situations later on. Denenberg and his colleagues found ihat not only 
did handling and free environmental experience act to reduce^ emotion- 
ality later in fife (9) but also that afTecting the emotionality of the 
mother, ''resulted in significant emotionality on the part of the offspring 
in adulthood" (8). 

These studies reveal the modifiability of emotional development in 
rats; the now classic studies of Harlow s monkeys (18 j show even more 
startling evidence in i)riniates. Tiie research on the effects of wire mothers 
and cloth mothers led him to conclude that warmth, or tactile communi- 
cation, was more important than feeding as a factor in ''mother love.'* He 
reached this idea because when the baby monkey was placed in the situa- 
tion that he perceived as dangerous, he run to tlie cloth mother rather 

*J. McV. Hunt. hitrlHijrfirc nhti Kifu'rienn-. Copyright © 1961 The Ronahi 
HreflB Company. 
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than to the wire mother with the bottle on it. Yet Harlow did not stop 
there. He wrote a followup paper (17), in which he, in effect, said, that 
when you work with monkeys, you have got to get more monkeys. And, 
the easiest way to get more monkeys is obviously the way that mankind 
and the monkey-world have long used. In their attempts to get more mon- 
keys, they found that the monkeys reared on the cloth and the wire 
monkey mothers did uot know how to be monkeys. They did not know 
what to do except to gaze at each other in amazement. But, Harlow 
said that they found one male monkey with infinite patience. He finally 
succeeded with one of the female monkeys, but then they discovered 
something else. When the new monkey was born, the mother did not 
know now to be a mother and so she literally beat the baby monkey^s 
head against the floor. The conclusion might be that it takes inter- 
monkey experience early in life and throughout growing up to learn how 
not only to produce more monkeys but what to do with them after they 
are bom. 

Mason's (34) investigation of the social development of monkeys 
revealed similar findings: Monkeys reared in serai-isolation with limited 
opportunity for physical contact with other monkeys did not develop 
adult social behavior. 

Many adult forms of social behavior were absent or appeared in incomplete 
form. . . . Aggression and adult forms of grooming and sexual behavior were never 
observed (35). 

The evidence from these animal studies is clear: deprivation of 
experience modifies social, emotional and organic development; complex 
environments and training lead to anatomic and physiologic superiority 
as shown by animals reared in natural habitats and the experimental 
investigation in rats. 

Human Studies of Motor and Behavioral Deve/epntenf 

What about humans? Deprivation studies are available irom two 
field settings, each of which demonstrates the modifiability of develop- 
ment by experience. Th^^* "Transactionar* view of learning and develop- 
ment requires the conceptualization of the importance of perceptual- 
motor activity. The more traditional view of learning stressed only the 
motor aspect — the child had to engage in the direct motor behavior in 
order to master a motor skill such as learning. The earlier tradition also 
emphasized the role of maturation as a separate dynamic from learning. 
Walking, for example, in the new view is learned by either watching 
[people walk (perceptual) or engaging in walking: (motor). The child has 
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to have experience in either using his legs and/or seeing people use theirs 
in order to learn to walk. 

The best example of evidence is from some orphanages in Leuanon 
that were studied by Wayne Dennis. He was able to compare children in 
an infant's orphanage with those who came to a well-baby clinic in the 
same community. The social class of both the infant institutional chil- 
dren and those who were with their families was similar. For financial 
reasons, the infants in the orphanage got very little attention dunng 
the first year of life. There was one adult otaff member for ten children. 
They lay swaddled in their cribs which had white covering over the 
aides to protect the child from drafts and which permitted the child to 
see only the homogeneous white ceiling and those particular adults who 
came near only for feeding and ncce^tsary care. Light, air, food, sanita- 
tion were all better than satisfactoiy ; but attention and stimulation 
were minimal. Feeding consisted, for example, of getting a bottle propped 
up on a pillow — not very removed from American middle-class infant 
feeding. The result < showed that from the third to the twelfth month 
the mean score of these institutional children on the Cattell infant scale 
was 63 and of the comparison children from the same social class, but 
not institutionalizetl, 101. No institutional child between three and twelve 
months of age had a developmental quotient over 96 (11). 

In terms of motor development, the classic chart in human develop- 
ment books shows creeping to crawling to walking. These institutional- 
ized children did not go through creeping to crawling to walking. First 
of all, sitting alone was greatly retarded and in many cases creeping 
did not occur. Instead they scooted on their bottoms as their way of 
navigating. They **scooted'' on the crib instead of creeping (10). 

In the United States, Provence and Lipton (49) conducted a short- 
term longitudinal study of institutionalized infants. Their results reveal 
the wide extent of damage to development due to lack of experience. In 
the case of physical development, first signs of deprivation occurred in 
the second month when there was a minimal capacity to make postural 
adjustments to being held or carried. 

They reported delays in the control of the head in the pull-to-sit 
situation, the development of sitting erect, of moving from sitting posi- 
tion, pulling oneself to a standing position, creeping, walking with sup- 
port, and in walking alone. 

However, the infants did not seem behind in lifting the head and 
chest from the crib mattress in prone, visual following of an object in 
this position, and rolling from prone to supine. 

Since one of the concepts in \hv 'Trnnsactionar* model is the self- 
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sthnulability, the competence zuotivatiun of tlic eluld, wluit happens to 
this in deprivation circinustances)? Tlie researchers report: 

The behavior of in^titiiTionalizctl infant.< \va> iini)rc»ively different from that 
t)f children reared hy their iiiother-r in respect to autoerotic activity and those 
other funns of behavior in which an infant actt^ to stinudate hinij^elf in some 
way. . . . 

From four to five month:? on tlie changes and deviations were dramatic. 

Iland-mouth contacts le.^fi^eiied, thumb sticking disappeared, the mouth took 
(HI :in appearance of Inxity and poor tonus. Toys and other objects were rarely 
mouthed, sucked, or chewed (501. 

Intellectual development as well as physical development is influ* 
enced by fleprivation. We saw above that exploratoiy activity is reduced, 
liven more dev.- -itatinji; is what bapj)ens to communication, a main source 
for intellectual development. 

In the la.<t months of thf first year the language deficit was even more 
striking. An occassional main:i or ilada sound could be evoked after much effort 
froiu till- adult, but the.<e rem:uncd meaningless, nonspecific vocalizations. 
Altojiether there wa.< minimal vocalization of any kind. The repertoire of sounds 
throuj^h which the average baby by this time expresses- pleasure, displeasure, 
anger, eagernesj:, antic'ij)ation, gleefulness, and excitement, or vocalizes something 
th:it sotuuls like a qucftitm or ii/erjeetion was virtually nonexistent, None of the 
infants had even a .^^ingle .^i)ecilic word by the end of the first year. Their under- 
staiulinir of the adult s l:in«u:ure was aUo retarded, but less so than wa3 language 
prodiictioii (49). 

These facts show that exi>erienee affects not only the age at which 
behaviors will occur, but also whetiier or not they will even occur. And 
so, experience is a crucial factor for human uiotor and behavioral de- 
velui)ment, 

Sfudhs of Intellectual Development 

Intellectual development even more clearly dej^ends upon experience. 
Only through active transaction with the world is intellectual structure 
built. 

Intelligence 

^Ve are.^,ibti'tin^ in psychology from a notion that intelligence is 
fixed and innnutable and michanj^eable to*the notion that we can do 
something about a youngster s intellig(Mico hy the nature of the oppor- 
tunities for experience that we provide for him. We now believe that 
intelligence is not a fa<'t, and not a eauso of behavior, and not something 
simply given m the genes. We conceptualize that intelligence is be- 
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havior, and behavior comes under environmental control just as much 
as it comes under biological genetic control. And, therefore, intelligence 
is changeable. 

J. McV. Hunt has forcefully organized and presented data from a 
variety of sources to demonstrate that "the assumption that intelligence 
is fixed and that its development is predetermined by the genes is no 
longer tenable" (24).* His review of evidence "came chiefly from three 
sources: (a) from the studies of identical twins reared apart, (b) from 
repeated testing of the same children in longitudinal studies, and (c) 
from studios of the effects of training" (25).* 

Tn addition to the research work cited by Hunt, A. W. Combs 
presented similar beliefs from liis theoretical position in 1952, when 
he defined intelligence as the capacity for effective behavior and stated, 
''the intelligence of an individual will be dependent upon the richness 
and variety of perceptions possible to him at a given moment" (6). He 
«aid. over a decade ago. "If the conception of intelligence we have been 
discussing . . should prove accurate, it seems to me to raise serious 
questions about some of our common assumptions with respect to intelli- 
gence and, at the same time, opens exciting new possibilities for tho 
treatment or education of people we have often assumed to be beyond 
helV' (7). 

Yet we are only beginning to adopt this concept. In 1964, at the 
Kennedy Foundation dinner. Kirk talked about the crumbling concept 
of fixed intelligence. His discussion relates to the changed view of the 
brain. Recently-devised tests and remedial training techniques which he 
developed .^how that mentally retarded children may be close to normal 
in certain functions and severely retarded in other functions. These test« 
''assess various 'input' or 'output' deficits of tlie brain, all or any of which 
could cause low intelligence scores: Tliey focus on the child's ability to 
mterpret and use different kinds o^ visual, auditory and tactile experi- 
ence" (1). 

The New York City Board of Education discontinued the use of 
intelligence tests and lias unlisted the assistance of the Educational 
Testing ?<Tvice in developing better ways to describe the intellectual 
capacities of children entering first grade. There are three main lines of 
attack: 

Developinenf of ;i pr:icfi<'al trclinl(|Uo with which a teacher can observe and 
record the ways in which each child (lis])lays inteHij^ent behavior, day by d.ty; 
dovelopment of a serio? of stnnd.ard perfo'^mance ta.sks to elicit intellectual 

* .T. Mi'V Hunt lulrllifjrurf tjufi Exfu nonrr. Copyriclif © I%I The Ronnltl 
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behavior from children whose usual be lavior in class provides few clues; develop- 
ment of special and differential test ru .terials which will give each clxild a chance 
to demonstrate his verbal and qur\ntit itive skills in a context that is familiar to 
him (13). 

For the years between the Iowa studies of the 1930*8 described by 
Hunt and the search for new ways to measure intellectual behavior by 
Educational Testing Service in 1964, the California and Fels longitudinal 
studies have furnished additional data, Bayley^s analysis of the Cali- 
fornia data on the growth of intelligence points up the transactional, 
'*Einsteinian'* position. After stating that intellectual growth results from 
not only inhrn»nt capacities but also from the emotional and material 
environment, from encouragement and opportunity, she concludes: "I 
suspect each child is a law unto himself (3). 

SontaR and his colleagues explained the individual changes in IQ 
over the years by attributing such changes to motivation. We can see 
this position as again ilhistrative of the emerging view. As I see their 
main hyputhesis, it was of a cyclical, circular- feedback nature. That is, 
as the child nee(l(»d to demonstrate mastery of problems (school-type) 
and to compete intellectually, he would see school as offering this oppor- 
ninity. Performance in school would be enhanced, and he would learn 
to do well the type of work we measure on IQ tests- As he learned to 
do this successfully, he would have less anxiety and approach such tests 
as chal hinges. As h^ approached the.<?e tests with this attitude, and with 
the learned skills, he would perform at a higher level. And so the cycle 
would begin again. 

Let US take jiist one of the examples given by Sontag and his col- 
leagues : 

Case E. R. shows a child whose score rose from a base of 118 at 3 years to 
129 f\t 4 years. We .nttributed this to the fact that he was a .slow maturer in motor 
development. Thrn, after no ronsistpnt change for three years, his scores began 
;m ascent which carried them almost to ISO. This boy, while not aggressive, is 
intenj<ely rnmp'tiTive in school, gets great satisfaction from masterj' of stich 
subjects as mathematics and chemistry, and sjiends his free hours absorbed in a 
book. He depends relatively little on human relationships, either family or peers, 
for reassurance fo6). 

These longitudinal studies not only reveal the uniciue individual 
patterns of intellectual growth us nieasiuxMl by the .-standard IQ test, 
and the role of expt»ricnce and personal motivtition in i)erfornuince, but 
also they explode the idfu of :i fixed adult ('t»ilinu on <levelopment of 
intelligence. Hayley and Odm !r>ted adults on the ( '()U(u»[)t Mastery tc>'t. 
and concluded that tlioir n-snlts flisagr<*ed with many of the results ot 
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earlier studies of adult intelligence. They attributed this to the test, 
which was designed to differentiate abilities at the upper level, to the 
fact that their subjects were well-motivated and highly intelligent, and 
to the longitudinal design used. They state: 

The implications to be drawn from our data are that this kind of knowledge 
and ability improves in superior adults, at least between the ages of 20 and 50. 
This improvement occurs in vM levels of occupation represented, but to a greater 
extent among the middle occupational classes than in the higher classes. Alsu, 
within the professional class, the engineers ai I chemists, whose training was 
relatively specific and narrow, evidently broaden their abiUties with time, so that 
on this general type of verbal test their scores attain equality with those of the 
other profes?sions. This broadening tendency may operate generally among intel- 
ligent adults in our culture (4). 

These data may all be viewed as emphasizing the role of experi- 
ence, the transactional ••Einsteinian*' concept in the development of in- 
tellectual behavior. 

In summary, the current view might be stated as follows: 

First, intelligence is not <ingle trait carried, like hemophilia, hi a single 
jrt'ue. Intelligent behavior has mnny mure aspects than the ability to do academic 
classroom work. Although our intelligence tests may measure academic ability 
with a fair degree of accuracy at a given moment, they are not measuring all the 
dimensions of intelligent behavior. 

Second, the behavior of a person is not the result of an additive process, but 
develops from an organizing, integrating process in which a self-system is pro- 
ducetl which represents a new integration of all organism-environment forces. 

The evidences concerning the self-system — a person s orgunizod responses — 
suggest the following conclusions relative to the roles of heredity and environment 
in intelligence: (a) there is an organic genetic base for intelligent behavior; (b) 
the actual measured intelligence of n. particular person at a particular time, since 
performance on a test is behtivior, is a result of the complex transactions between 
the organism and its environment up to that point; and (c) performance, there- 
fore, on an intollicenoe tost ran l>o modified by the oxigenries of one s life experi- 
ences (15). 

The last line perhaps should n»ad» in 1966, **on any task requirinj; 
intelligent behavior.'* 

Cognitive Development 

The studies of Piaget in Switzerland and of Bruner in the United 
States are widely known. Piagetian theory may be less well known, espe- 
<-ially in its developing concepts about the role of experience, because his 
experiments do not include the manipulation of instructional variables. 
Vygotsky. in a.v<essing the rolr of instruction in the development of 
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thought and langiuige, said, "We have given him (the chiUl) a penny- 
worth of instruction and he hat* gained a small fortune in developnient" 
(60). The probU»ni in eoynitive instruction is when and ho}r to put the 
penny in. 

Piaget's niagniticent tftutlies do not address themselves to these ques- 
tions, lit? sinii)ly gave children particular tasks to do and recorded how 
they ilid these. From this, he developed a sequence of >tages. One of thi- 
.**tudie> he did with live-year-olds was to see whether they could make 
differentiations between what things tioat and what things sink and 
whether they could conceptualize about displacement (26). He showed 
the child a variety of objects and asked, *'I)oes it sink or does it swim?** 
The child wouhl place the object in the water ami make some sort of 
judgment. Piaget said that tive-year-olds could not figure any of this out, 
and Wert? completely inconsistent. One time they would say the object 
would float, the next time they said it would sink. They would say it 
sinks because it is big and the next time they would say it floats because 
it is big. If they exjnrted it to sink, they would take their hands and 
shove the object down antl make it do what tlu»y wanted it to do. This 
is an accurate dt»scription by Piaget of the natural state* of affairs. But. 
<lot's that mean >\\v\\ a state is fixed? 

Ralph Ojtnuann at the State University of iuwa tested this tjuestion 
experimentally. Ojemann s position, which he has taken for 20 years, is 
that by what wt* do in the elassrtmin we can modify children's conceptual 
developuuMit. lie and hi.< '•olleague took a group of Iowa five-year- 
olds to find out whether then* was any way to teach these children 
concepts of .<pt»citic gravity. The first que.-^tion they asked the children 
was, *i)o you think it wtnild be worthwhile tiying to find out why things 
float? Why should anybotly spt*nd time worrying about why things 
float?" The children gavt- thret* reasons. They said, "We want to know 
liow things work I" ieompetenee motivation at work». They said. . . 

us to know what will happen wht»n things are put into water." 
lM)r example-, what happens when yt)U try to place i(»c cubes in a full glass 
oi* watrr? .And th<*n thr^r* children, in thfir apparently inherfnt wi.sdom 
of Hrunt'rs di>(*t)Vrry ."ipproMch. -^aid, "It ini^l t help ns to find a way to 
It'arn about things." 

So, tht\v shoW(*d X\\Ki children a plastic ball about in diameter, 
imt it in water whore it float(»d. They a.^ked the children, ''Why did it 
tioat?'* Some of the chiltiren said, "Hecause itV light.** Some others said, 
•'Because its made of plastic," (which is a gooti Piagetian response). 
Another .siid, ''Because it's soft"; another said, '^Because it*s big!** Then 
the ehildren wrr<' shown articles of did'erent wcicrhts. marie of different 
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things, with different qualities of hardness and softness and bigness and 
littleness. Two of these items, such as a rectangular piece of iron and a 
metal jar lid, a plastic lid and a dime, a wooden block and an iron piece, 
a die and a small glass bottle were put in the water simultaneously and 
the children watched them. The children wry soon discovered from their 
own observation that you could not simply oonie to the conclusion on 
the basis of heaviness or plasticity or softness or size; that their previous 
explanations produced inconsistent results. 

The experimenters went one step further and showed the children 
that when you put something in water, it pushes the water away. The 
children watched the water level rise when something went in and then 
the experimenters asked them, ''How much water do you think rises?" 
The yo...igsters obviously had no idea of this, so they fixed up a beaker 
with a spout and filled it up to the spout and put a tube of shampoo 
in it anvl caught th^ o\'erflow in a plastic container. They demonstrated 
with other objects. The youngsters aw that when you put something in 
water, it pushes the water away. The youngsters measured and weighed 
the amount of water and the object. The experimenters then tested the 
rhildrea on ihv Piaget materials and had the youngsters answer the 
questions: -Will it siuk?'^ ''^Will it float?'* "Why will it sink?^' "Why 
will ii float?" 

It was quite clear that these youngsters utilized and undei-stood 
notions of disphieement in th? aaswers they i;uve to the Pia\et material. 
They behaved at age levels far above the predicted ag ivels from 
Piaget s norms. More than that, some of the children had gone through 
three **stages of concept (levoloi)nK'nt" and were behaving at the logical 
stage of the elevt-n- and twelve-year-old, although they were only five. 
Ojemann and Pritchett (42> thus demonstrated that one could influence, 
by a ver\- can-ful >t'(|iienci' of exjnTienres. the development of an abstract 
notion. 

Thr work of Vygotsky i59K antl his students in the Soviet Union 
a(ld> to this picture of the role of experience in concept development. 
Although written over a ^eneration aw. liis book was not translated into 
English until 19t52. Based Uijun Miuiies of ihe level of dcvt-Iopment 
re(juisite for learning the basic school subjects — reading and writing, 
arithmetic, natural science/' he reported, '*Our investigation shows that 
the development of the p.<ychological foundations for instruction in 
basic subjects does not precede instruction, but unfolds in a continuous 
interaction with the contributions of instruction" (61). Studies of the 
t<»mporal relation between instruction and development led him to ooa- 
elude that **the curve of development floes not coincide with the cr.rve 
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of school instruction; hv juul large, instnirtion precedes development" 
(62). 

The position taken by Vygotsky was mv of intolloetual structurcb 
built upon deliberate instruction, and then the use of these structures 
by the developing child to increaj^e Ins ability to deal with more abstract 
matters. We note again tlie cyclical operation. Timing, to Vygotsky, 
was important. Rather tlian the concejit described in the beginning of 
this chapter of ''divming'' for potential, or the traditional idea still 
holtl by many teadiers of an unfolding concept of maturational readiness, 
Vygotsky claimed tliat *\ . . The only good kind of instruction is that 
which marches ahead of development and loads it; it must be aimed not 
so much at the ripe but the ripening functions . . . instruction must be 
oriented toward the future, not the past. . . . The school years as a 
whole are tlie optimum period for instruction in operations that require 
awareness and deliberate control; instruction in these operations maxi- 
mally furthers the tlevelopment of the higher psychological functions 
while they are maturing" (63). 

These ideas sound familiir to students of both John Dewey ami 
.lean Piaget. They stress tlmt development requires active commerce 
with the world, and they stress the importance of function. They echo 
(^jemann's concept of guided experience. The transactional position 
begins with the child — and builds from there. It stresses openness to 
experience. 

The Higher Horizons project, the Great Cities Program, and the 
nursery school work of Martin Deutsch (12) all support a view of 
cognitive development as modifiable. 

When the data mv reviewed, the transactional nature of develop- 
ment becomes clear. 

Tliii research opens up many possibilities for explorin^^ the role of guided 
experience in concept development. It oflers support for the position that what 
f-liildren are docs not necessarily mntrol what ehilUren may become. It casts 
suspicion on procedures which utilize only ctirrent knowledge of children as the 
criterion for curriculum development. It. emphasizes the vital influencn of the 
transactional field in effecting future self-development. It removes from us the 
ricid. ontogenetic barrier to understanding behavior (IBi. 

From Telephone Switchboard to Computer 

Tlie studies alreatly referred to, and my interpretation of their 
meanings, deseribe wluit we c. a see in observable behavior and per- 
tonnance. The r|u<»stion remains: Why does experience play sucii a 
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crucial role in development? A theoretical position imposes two bound- 
aries upon us. First, it leads us to collect certain kinds of data by 
studying only certain events in certain ways. Second, it leads us to 
interpret our findings in keeping with oar position. It is only when the 
data will no longer "fit/' or when so oone invents a new model or 
builds a new theor>*, that we get a reorganization of data and the emer- 
gence of new research designs. 

In this case, the computer model opened the way. When the brain 
was conceived of as a telephone switchboard, connections between 
j^timulus and response did not alter the system, the connections were 
specific, and the line eould be dii^eonnected when the call was com- 
pleted. No call could be made unless the wires were in, and there was 
no concept that making a call did anything fundamental to any of the 
wires except those involved in the call. The computer concept, still an 
analog rather than a ''real'' representation of the brain, sees the brain 
as a total active system, with memory drums and feedback mechanism. 

The current studios in neurology and physiological psychology by 
Hebb (20), Miller, Galantcr and Pribram (37), Newell, Shaw and Simon 
(40) , all yield data which stress the inherent activity of the brain and its 
function as an information-processing system. Information received by the 
brain is stored, not as isolated bits, but a.« patterns and what Piaget 
calls ^'schema,'' which are analogous to categories, or "concepts.'* When 
now sensorj' inputs reach the hrair. they go not only to a particular 
renter, hut also the total brain is scanned for .<«imilar already-stored 
data in "memory banks'* or memory ''tapes." The more information so 
stored, the more usofnl the computer becomes. In terms of the living 
brain, these inputs are orjyf^nized iulo patterns or structures. 

In an excellent article, written for educators, Pribram challenged 
the traditional notions of reward and reinforcement and dt>rrihed the 
brain V u| iteration in terni> uf the TOTK mecliuiujjni: 

. . . the iundamental netirat organization in control of the association 
l>pt\voen stimnlns and response can no longer ho oc/iooivod as a roflox arc. On the 
basis of many now nonrolngicnl facts, tho snggpstion Iins been niado that tlio 
roflox arc be roplaooil hy a fop(ll)aok unit which involves (a) Tost of readiness 
with rogani to the input, (b) an Operation that seeks to match the test, (c) a 
ro-To.<3t to ."^oe wliotlier niatoh has been accomplished, before fd) Kxit from ooii- 
trol i.s effected. Thi.s TOTE mechanism is ubiquitous — it is (\<sontiaIly a nioiHfiod 
homeostat» a mechanism which can control the very input to whicii it is sensitive. 
TOTEMS are conccivoil to l)e arranged liicrar^^hically into Plans, the antecedent.- 
of actions, \x\i\ structurtlly Plans rio T:r^thi*ig more than programs, similar to 
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thof»e that guide the operation of computers — well-worked-oiit outlines ,sucb as 
those uijed in programmed texts and teaching machines (47). 

Piagot's concepts of accommodation and assimilation also are use- 
ful ways to describe how information is utilized. If the data 'Mnatch" 
what is already structured, so the child knows how to behuvc, he merely 
assimilate-^ the information, and no learning is required. If, however, 
the information does not match the already developed structure, but is 
seen hy tlie child as information that requires processing and new re- 
sponses from him, then he is required to modify his structure to incor- 
porate tlio new data. He nuist. in Piaget's terms, accommodate. It is 
tliis acconuuodation which may be seen as taking place at the time 
wliicli Vygotsky calls tlie ripening time. The active child utilizes the 
instruction or info-mation and increases his competence. The child, in 
effect, uses infonmuion to grow on just as his body uses food. 

The concepts of accommodation and assimilation are essential, ac- 
cording to Piaget, in order to explain the development of cognitive 
structure, lie states: ^'Practically, one would have to rely on three 
principal factors in order to explain the facts of development: matura- 
tion, pliysical exp(M*irnce, and social interaction. Hut in this particular 
case none of tlic.'^e tlu*ee sufTice to furnisli us with tlie desired explana- 
tions — not even the tliree togetlier" f43V After discussing why each of 
these is insufficient. Piaget attributes the explanation to a fourth factor. 
fquilihmtion. In teruis use<l in the beginning of this chapter, this con- 
cept is (Mubodied in tlie mo»l('l of an open-energy, self-organizing system, 
always active witli the brain functioning in analogous fashion to the 
computer. Piaget takes tlie view that development depends on internal 
factors fmaturution) and external factors fphysicnl or social) equilibrat- 
ing each other: 

\\\ exohanse f mental a.s well as biological) between the organisms and the 
milieu fphy.vioal and .social) i.s composed of two poles: (a) of the assimilation of 
thr iriven external to the previous internal structures, and fb) of the aocommoda- 
Tinn nf fhp<(» strufturps tri thr given one.'^. . . . The mrntal equilibrium and even 
thr l»if)Io£rical one prrsnmr- .'in activity of the subject, or of the organism. It con- 
sists in a srrt of ma^'*hintr. oiij^ntated towards compensation — with even some 
overcompensation — rrsultinc; from strategies of precaution f44). 

He eoncludes: 

\ lU'W |»njl»h'ni proVf»kcs :» tli-(M|nilihriinn i ro('(»gnizal)le through typrs 
nf iloniin:int rrrors) thr snjiition df whi<'h consists in a reerpiililmition. which 
l»rinu> il'rnit :i ni'W oriirinMl ^vnthoi-: of two sy.stem.«. up to the point of 
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Motivation is always basic to his concepts of dynamic structure. 
What is motivating is the push of the child to structure the world. The 
neurological analog of brain-as-computer and the Piagetian concept of 
child-as-information-processor can he seen as highly similar. Both models 
lead away from drive-reduction notions of motivation, and blend with 
the construct of the child as active and competence-oriented. 

The Child as Active and Competent 

7fie Child as IniernaUy Active 

The ''Einsteinian" model cliild is conceived as an active, information- 
seeking and information-proces.sing sy.«!tem. This activity is inherent in 
his basic biology. His enorgj" is not limited and rationed an<l the amount 
of his energ>' is not a cnicial factor as much as the way the energy is 
tUrected. The computer analog is most useful here, since the primary 
purpose of the computer is the handling of information. 

The energ>* is there, it does not have to he stoked from the outside, 
but its use by the child is the issue. In the current view, the child 
does not wait to use this enorg>' in order simply to reduce drive. Tlie 
drive-reduction principle just does not fit this model, because drive 
is al'-ays present, and often children behave to increase the amount of 
tension and drive they are experiencing. If a drive-reduction view of 
motivation is inadequate (22 L* the ctirrent knowledge of the braii as 
always active (21; 46) leads to a search for the optimum conditions 
under whieh this activity is organized for learning and development. 

Hebb i)oints out: 

There is no doubt , . . that prohloin-solving sittiations have some attraction 
for the rat, morn for Harlow s monkeys, and far more for man. When yo\i stop to 
think of it, it is nothing short of extr{> ordinary what trouble people will f:^ to in 
order to get into tnore trotible at the bridge table, or on the golf course; and the 
fascination of the murder story» or thriller, and the newspajier ncconnts of real- 
life arJventiire or tragedy, is m less extraordinary. This taste foi excitement must 
not be forgotten wlien wc are tlpalinj: with human motivation. It appears that, up 
to a certain point, threat ami puzzle have positive motivating vahie, l)eyoiid that 
point negative vahie . . . risk and puzzle can be attractive in them, elves, espe- 
cially for hiixlier animals such as man. If v/e can accept this, it will no longer be 
necessary to wurk nut tortuou* atid improl able way? to explain wliy liunian lieinsrs 
Work for money, why -rliool chihh'en should learn without pain, why a human 
hoiuQ in isolation sliould dishkc ilointr nr)thinir ilOi. 

♦.r. McW Hunt hitrlh./turp ntid Experienr^. Copyright Umi TIip ' ^^Id 
PieMj< (*oi!ipnny 
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The Child as Competent 

The active engagement of the child with his I'tivironment, as wc 
have seen, is essential for his maximum development. This active engage- 
ment requires perceptual and motor .stimulation from the environment, 
but it also rests on the idea that the child will, when he has not been 
made apathetic by deprivation, or inteiisely aroused by threat and frus- 
tration, seek out aspects of his environment. It is, in effect, the ''full 
belly and full brain" child fone who has had both biological and intel- 
lectual food) who learns the widest range of concepts and develops the 
more complex cognitive structures. 

Two lines of research converge here: one deals with our rediscover>* 
of the competence of the infant, the second is the investigation of 
competency motivation. The infant as competent should not be read to 
imply the infant as miniature adult. Nevertheless, some of the earlier 
notions of neonates as unable to use their senses, as highly unorganized 
and as inadequate to deal with the world except as a '*blob" are under 
serious attack from a variety of sources. In pediatrics, Smith and his 
colleagues have shown that "the newborn human, despite significant 
exceptions, copes with most acquired viral and bacterial infections 
successfully, associated with the formation of specific antibody. ... 
The experimental literature reveals comparable and incontrovertible 
evidence of neonatal immunological capacity'* (55). 

Kessen summarized the psychological evidence of the ability of the 
neonate to make differential responses to a variety of stimuli. He states: 
'^Thc yovvq infant t« not incompetent y or, by Andre Thomas* (58) 
catching phrase. "The neonate is not a neophyte" f28). He also reinforces 
the new model of the child by concluding: 

The shift in point-of-view— to set the antitheses sharply— has been from tho 
rhild who Ls a passive receptacle, into which learning and maturation pour knowl- 
<»dffe and skill.*? and affects until he is full, to the child as a complex, competent 
organism who, by acting on the environment and being acted on in turn, develops 
more elnhoraterl and balancerl ways of dealinc: with discrepancy, conflict, and dis- 
pquilihriimi. This shift. 1 helirvc. is of incalculable implication and seems to havp 
been accepted to some degree by almost all students of children. Bowlhy em- 
phasizes the control by the child in crying and smiling; psychoanalytic theory 
makes more spare for autonomous ego ftuictions: child pfivchulogists dedicated to 
a learning analysis speak of the child as active; and I suspect Piaget thinks of 
how he knows it all the time (2(3). 

Co ipetoucr niutivatiun has hren brilliantly siinnimrizt'd by White 
i64». Ho coins thr word rfffcffnire tn descnl)e the motivation of th<» 
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child when he is not forced to focus on <irive-rc'duction (hunger, etc.). 
His view, IuwmI upon an intensive review of research, is as follows: 

We are no longer obliged to look for :i sournp of energy external to the 
nervous system, for a consummatory climax, or for a fixed connection between 
reinforcement and tension-reduction. Effectance motivation cannot, of course, be 
conceived as having a source in tissues external to the nervous system. It is in 
no sense a deficit motive. We must assume it to be neurogenic, its "energies" being 
•dimply those of the living cells that make up the nervous system. External stimuli 
play an important part, but in terms of "energy" this part is secondary, as one 
can see most clearly when environmental stimulation is actively sought. Putting 
it picturt^quely, we might say that the effectance urge represents \yhat the 
neuromuscular j^ystem wants to do when it is otherwise unoccupied or is gently 
stimulated by the environment (64). 

Why does a child play, for long periods of time, at a single task? 
We have all .seen a youngster so engi-osi.sed that the world literally goer< 
ou around him. Rather than the old concept of limited attention spun 
for the young child,, it is clear that, when the task has meaning to 
him. he can spend long periods engaged in it. For White, the child does 
thi.« because he is discovering the nature of the transaction with which 
he is engaged with the environn at. He is finding out what he can do 
to it, and it to him. White is saying that, given a .situation of mild 
arousal, the child will engage in a wide variety of activities because 
it is satisfying to him to deal effectively with his environment. He 
will seek out the more complex tasks over the simpler ones he can 
already perform. 

Simple observation of children on the street or playground shows 
this: the youngster who has mastered the elements of bike riding tries 
to do it with "no hands,'* the prospective little league star chides the 
novice with the cry that '*two hands are for beginners,'' and the adoles- 
cent with the newly acquired driving license is not content merely to 
drive, hut engages in "drag races** and games of "chicken.*' The adult, 
in turn, climbs Mount Everest *'becau.se its there." 

An experimental investigation by May (36i tising nursery school 
children is but one example of additional evidence. Children given a 
free choice in the selection of stimuli to play with, overwhelmingly 
chose the more complex stimuli. Pears and Hilgard, in an excellent 
review of the role of motivation and learning, conclude: 

Even in the laboratory there i.s a turn away from deprived states to positive 
motives, such as activity, rtiriosity and manipulation, to ''hope" rather than 
•'fear** as fundamental (5.S). 

Classroom observations abound in data showing children seeking 
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more conij)lox tasks, invt^titiiig work to do, extCMuling themselves beyond 
the sul)je('t matter ut liuiul. Teaehers liave often seen these activities 
as ^'discipline problems." They can now be nnderstood as clues that what 
is being presented to be learned docs not necessarily match either the 
competence motivation of the child or his present structure. He can, in 
PiagetV terms, assimilate the material when what lie is seeking is oppor- 
tunity to accommodate to new material 

Man OS a Self-Organizing System 

111 the preeedinfi; description of both the theoretical framework and 
the research evidence, two continuing concepts emerge: (a) Man is an 
iiiforiuatioii-proeessing, organizing open energj' system, in constant 
transaction with his changing environment, (b) Each individual man, 
becauM- uf bis own orpinism and particular environment, creates his 
own uniciue contribution to the environment. Although the process of 
engaging with the environment is conunoii, the stimuli which become 
int'ormation. and the biochemical organization alreatly present at birth 
to rireive an<l process these stimuli are .specific to each person. In 
this final section of this chapter, tliese two coiicej)ts will be reviewed. 

The coiiiputtM'-braiii analog and neurological research theory pointed 
a way to uiitict>tanding how the brain does this. 

We have dcscribcMl the organism as always active, always engaged, 
always seeking order (»r meaning. Pribram indicates how neurological 
structure lends itself to this concei)t: 

The suggestion is that rcinftjrceniciit i.< the expression of an organism's 
f«'ndenoy tcAvanl onlerlinciis; that satist'ncfioii ronlts when a degree of orderliness 
has l)een achieved. There is good reason tt) susju'ct that the central nervous sys- 
tem is so cnih-'tnirfeil fhnr (jnler is iiiipoM'd on its inputs if this is at all possible; 
if it is not. search coiitimuv. . . . 

The pnxrss of satisfaction is to be conceived a.s intrinsic to the material 
ordered aiul intrinsic to the construction of the nervous system. Kducation so con- 
reiveil \< tmlv a proro* (»f e-diirore. tln» art of hrinjjine onr this tendency to order- 
hn(v<> i4^>. 

This •'jaish for order*' can he seen as serving as a basis for concept- 
buihliiig and categorization. The very nature of the clnld, neurologically, 
retjiiires of him that he jjrocess information in such a way that cate- 
uories enu^rge. What particular concej)ts, and at what levels of abstra^*- 
Mon depend, of course, on inj)Ut. Sdiooling which utilizes the childV 
endeavors to structure his world contributes to competence. Schooling 
whieli either tries to impose an order when the child cannot grasp it, 
or presents nias>es of data expecting the child to order them as the 
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adult doeb, may lead to mental indigestion and feelings of incompetence. 
Concepts such as **inquiry training" and ''discovery method*' utilize the 
infonnation processing model, and capitalize on this transactional view. 
Bruner (o), for example, j)ointy out that categorizing reduces the com- 
plexity of the environment, allows one to see relationships, and cuts 
down the necessity for constant learning. He enipliasizes, in addition, 
the concept that categorizing is goal-directed. The latter is j^articularly 
crucial for application to schooling. 

We have stressed the role of perceptual-motor experience in the 
development of the child. Simon and Newell make explicit, from a 
computer model, the interaction of these two processes. They see the 
organism's survival dependent upon the mutual interaction of perceiving 
the environment and acting in it. The child not only perceives the 
environment, he processes the information of what happens as he be- 
haves. He stores, tlien, both external and internal information. He trans- 
lates his motor behavior into perceptual symbols— and the development 
of languages is related to this. Words become symbols which represent 
perceptions of acts and events. In their words, -'Language behavior . . . 
is highly stylized so that to each <li.«tinct language 'act' will correspond 
an easily perceivable and distinguishable perceptual symbol" (54). 

In order to master the environment, to know how to deal with the 
events which surround and impinge upon him, the child thus engages in 
behavior that leads to concept attainment. These concepts, or networks 
of inferences about how to deal with ones self and the world, increase 
his scoi)e and ability. They give him not only competence, but the feeling 
of competence. 

The longitudinal study conducted by Lois Murphy and her col- 
leagues at the Menninger Foundation led them to conclude: 

In everyday i)arlaiice, we say that success breeds success. This is more than 
a matter of modification of structure by function which constantly contributes to 
the improvnnent of skill. What we have seen is a combination of this improve- 
ment of skill resulting from the active coping effort; an emergence of belief in or 
confidence in the worthwhileness of this cnping effort which has jjrofluced success; 
the development of a self-imaj^e as the child who can master a challenge l)y hi.< 
own efforts. That is, tritimph or successftil results of coping efforts produce motor, 
affective and cognitive changes which predispose and equip the child for more 
efforts (38). 

Whether or not the child attains both of the.se is dependent upon the 
sequences, type and content of experiences provided for him in home, 
school and community and the unique biochemical organization he 
brings to these experiences. 
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The Individuol as Unique 

To quote from Lois Muiphy uKain, "... through his coping experi- 
ences the ohiKl discovers uiul measures himself, and develops his own 
perception of who and what he is und in time may become. We can say 
that the child en»ates his identity through his efforts in coming to terms 
with the environment in hi.s own pers^onal way'' (39). 

The two key phrasies above are creates his identity ami personal way. 

As meiitionetl in the opening section of this chapter, individuality 
was recof^nized in the traditional ''Newtonian*' view of the infant. But, 
this was u -^Kiven." Here, individuality is a creation, an emergent. This 
individuality permeates every dimension which students of human de- 
velopment and behavior have found measurable. Yet, this uniqueness has 
not been understood and exploited in the educative process. Traditional 
learning theory ha.< not only ignored it, but also has assumed that the laws 
of learning apply to all species. It may be both amazing and amusing to 
edurators to note how naive in this area are these learning "experts." 

.\ny i)arent or teacher ivcognizes that children are different. How- 
ever, as Suppes stales, 'in spite of the obeisance paid to this tenet (of 
individual difYerences in rate of learning) in discussions of curriculum, I 
consider it the most important principle of learning as yet unaccepted 
in the day-to-day practice of subject-matter teaching in the classroom'* 
<o7i. Fven here, only rate is being considered, in spite of the considerable 
evidence of individuality in cogiiitive style, personality structure, modes 
of thinking, self-concept, etc. 

These concepts will tend to govern our educational system und im- 
pose demands upon us to educate children for such a world. This year- 
book, as a whole, adflresses itself to the task ahead. I can think of no 
i)etter chapter ending than this quotation from Karl Kelley: 

Perhaps the most all-inchbive thing we eaii do for individuality is to learn 
how to live in a changintr universe. The fact of change, mile.^s it is indeed a denial 
of *'fart/* seems to I»e one thing wp ran be sure of. Tiiose who seek an unchanging 
base on which to .*:tand will always be disappointed and will always he out of tune 
with the universe. The immutMhln. if it oould be found, or if one thinks he hn^ 
found it, oalls for rigidity and similarity. To sonir degree, each individual who 
-frintls on the nninutable blocks the on-jroing movement of the creative force 
which he need??, rather, to faoilitate. The person who learns to accept change and 
look.< forward to it has the only sp<Mirity available to humans. He does not know 
what tomorrow will be like. But he knows it will be difTerent from today. He is 
i^lad that this is .<o, he looks forward tf» this new tomorrow, and in this, he feels 
secure. In acceptine: change, he under<tan<I.< that people are unique and learns to 
rheri^h their ditVerences' (27). 
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The Inisia of any profeisition n body of theory which en- 
ablis it.s practitioner.^ to anticipate the resulta of acts and 
eventfi before they orcnr. The professional worker, by his 
theories of muse ami effect, is equipped to deal with the unique 
or novel situation and with the individual case which cannot 
be handled by the routine worker. 

The failure of education in the past to develop fully into 
a profession and to meet the social demands of the time is 
thif to the inadequacy of the folk ^*commonsense^^ and rein- 
forn nicnf theories of learning as guides to educational plan- 
n!n(j, Coifnifiye field theory, proposed as an alternatif*e, pro- 
rides a more realistic basis for Instntctional planning and 
r)'ahtatinf} and for uuderstanding and dealing with the prob- 
lems of individual learners. 
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A Cognitive Field Theory 
of Learning 

Donald Sny^ 



MOST teachers consider psychological theories of learning im- 
practical and use them only when they are needed to justify something 
the teacher wants to do anyway. This may seem odd to outsiders since 
teaching is suppos^edly a profession, that is, an occupation whose mem- 
bers do not conduct thtMuselves by rote and are presumably educated 
to deal effectively with situations which have never arisen before. Pro- 
u»ssional work can be done only on the basis of theories of cause and 
I'tYect which enable the proft^ssional worker to predict what will happen 
in a given case even though the circumstances and situation are com- 
pletely new. 

Knowledge of what hu^ happened in one situation cannot, without a 
theory of why it happened, enable ns to predict what will happen in any 
other situation if it is different in the slightest degree. If we cannot 
predict the re?>ults of our acts we cannot choose between alternative 
courses of action or plan new ones. Without a scientific theory of learn- 
ing, teachers and administrators have to meet new problems with inappro- 
priate routines that were devised long ago to meet other problems or to 
base their decisions on folk beliefs about learning wliich, although thor- 
oughly disproved in the laboratories, still pass for common sense. 

Teachers are not the only people with professional licenses who tend 
to drop into the ways of routine workers. As a result of the great surge 
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of scientific discovery, engincei> and physicians are liuving more and 
more difliculty keeping np with basic theoiy and are able to remain real 
professionals only by restricting themselves to narrow fields of specializa- 
tion. These specialties can be made comprehensible l)y a narrow hand of 
theory so limited that a busy practitioner canjveep^in touch with tlie 
significant research that bears upon it. 

If teachers have not been forced so far on this path of specializa- 
tion, it may be because the results of teaching are much harder to find 
and evaluate than the results of engineering or vvvii nu'<licine. Since the 
primary social purpose of education is a more effective adulthood, the 
really significant results of teaching do not occur until years afterward. 
By that time the casual connection between the adult behavior and any 
classroom events has been covered over by thousands of other expt**:- 
ences and is impossible to trace. As a result, educational innovations tend 
to l)e accepted or rejected, not in terms of their results, which are largely 
unknown, but in terms of the degree to which they fit the beliefs about 
Imman iiature and human purpose which happen to he in vogue at tiiat 
time. 

Need for Theory 

Kach of us accepts tlie validity of methods and devices that fit our 
view of reality: but methods which do not fit our personal concept of 
human nature and educational purpose or which we do not feel capable 
of using are regarded as •'impractical theoiy** and rejected. This makes 
for a static profession because once an educational practice has come 
into use it tends to ac(iuire a legitimacy of its own. Teachers who have 
encountered such a practice from their kindergarten days perceive it as 
an essential aspect of real teaching. When the practice was new it was 
accepted becjiuse it conformed to the folk belief or the theory of j)sychol- 
ogy that passed for common sense at the time. Yft onee it becomes an 
accepted part of school practice it no longer needs the sanction of a 
theory. Instead such a practice conn*s to serve as a (*riterion that teachers 
and parents use for <»vahiating n(^w educational and psychological the- 
ories. Tho.^e theories which do not sanction the now hallowed practice 
are obviously crackiirained. impractical, and for u.m- only in passing 
examinations and gaining (legrt»os. If this s(*ems t'xagueruted. consider 
how the full-arm .•^ystem of penmanship lumgs on in spite of half a century 
of research on the motor developnifnt of children which has negated 
every assumption which the full-.arni .\vstem was based. 

If there is now a nt'w interest in theories of learning it is l)ecause 
the tremendous <*hanut's in our .s)ri(»ty havr given ns the tusk of pre- 
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paring children to live in a veiy different society than \vc have had in 
the past. This is a society whose problems we cannot solve and cannot 
even anticipate. The social and technological changes now sweeping the 
world are moving so fast that almost any specific fact or procedure 
taught today will be obsolete before the learner leaves school. As a result, 
the new subject matter projects take as their objectives the student*s 
discovery of concepts and generalizations and the development of think- 
ing processes, independent learning skills, and creati\ify. This is not 
an education solely for an elite class. Within a very few years all routine 
tusks outside the home will be done by machines, and the adults who have 
not been helped to attain the conceptual skills and the attitudes of 
initiative and responsibility required for technical, managerial or pro- 
fessional work will be economically dispossessed, unable to participate 
in productive work. 

We do not know how many people can be brought to the level of 
intellect, initiative and responsibility that will be required. Nevertheless, 
tbe fact that there is already a shortage of professional and technical 
workers while several million routine workers are unable to find jobs 
suggests that we must at once begin our searcii for a solution to this 
problem. 

This new problem requires new methods. The conventional class- 
room jM-actices were devised at a time when the ehief task of the 
school was the communication of information and the desired outcome 
was memorization of this information. The fact that the personal quali- 
ties requirofl for professional, technical and managerial work are found 
in many of our graduates does not mean that these qualities are im- 
plantetl by the schools. The fact that these qualities are seldom found in 
disadvanta}?ed neighborhoods and are frequently found among children 
from midtlle and uj^per class homes strongly suggests that these qualities 
are usually learned in the home and not in school. Also, remembering 
that the general tone and basic methods of instruction were devised 
long before psychologj- had become a field of experimental inquiry, when 
people harhorcfl a great many beliefs about human motivation and 
learning that have now been disproved or qualified in important ways, 
•* does not M'vm likely that we can significantly change the product of 
our schools by just doinu more of what we have been doing all along. 

It is true that many toaohers. tmahlo to sre adequate residts from 
their labors, become di.^eouraKed time servers, striving only to "make it 
look good,^' However, no one who knows teach(»rs can believe that their 
failure to achieve results which tiit m IiuoIs were not designed to achieve 
is due to any lack in thr personal fiualities of otu* teachers. It seems nmeh 
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mure likely that we arv failing to achieve the new educational objec- 
tives of our Nocirty becau^^e teachers have to base their campaigns*, their 
strategy' and their tactic? of teaching on inaccurate as^^umptions about 
human nature and human learning. 

When the free, compulsory public i«chooli< first assumed the task of 
teaching unwilling children what they did not want to know, the first 
psychologj- laboratory was still far in the future. t)n a day to day basis, the 
classroom teacher in the early public schools, while the mold of tradition 
was being set, sci-ms to h" v dealt with the ni'W problems, just as most 
teachers «lo now, in terms of one or the other of two prcjicientitic **com- 
nion!>enst'** hypotheses about learning, neither of which has stood the ter^t 
of experimental investigation. 

influence of Frequency Hypothesis 

The first of these we shall call the habit or frecjuency hypothesis. 
Most p'»ople who have attempted to analyze the learning process have 
begun by n(it icing that les.rning, particularly schoolroom learning, often 
does noi occur without a great deal of practice. Logic does not insist that 
since A commonly occurs before B it must bo the cause of B; yet this 
seems to be an easy (onclusion to draw. I once knew a cat which, after 
cleaning U fisli out of the neighborhood pond, .rfuecumbed to this logical 
fallacy and >\)ont most of the next winter sitiing on a toilet bowl waiting 
for fish t-' :).ppear. In time he gave up his delusion that water causes 
fisli. Nevertheless^, many teachers, in spite of their frequent observation 
of practice that has not resulted in perfection or even progress, persist 
in the delusion that practice, if continued long enough, will eventUF^ly 
result in learning. *Tvactice makes perfect" is part of the culture and 
when all else fails teacher^ can salvo their consciences and satisfy the 
public by devoting more tlnu to drill, assigning more problems in the 
workbook, or by lengthening the .school day or the school year. Tlie only 
cos; of this type of educational nMorm is the additional money spent for 
paper, nencils, electricity and fuel. 

Exi)erimcntal psychologists, like teachers, ar^ children of their cul- 
ture. As a rule they iiave started, like the teachers, with the assumption 
that frequency, repetition, practice or exercise causes learning— that 
habits are caused by practicing them. Yet few of them have been able to 
keep that opinion for long. In 1929 Knight Duidap demonstrated that one 
way to break habits was to practice tliem »V: 22k He c* -ed typists of 
their characteristic errors by reciuiring theni to practice the error. He 
cured children of thumb sucking by reciniring them to suck their thumbs. 
It is reasonable to believe that many eliildren have been cured of piano 
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playing by the same method; and it is cjuite likely that we have cured 
quite a few of arithmetic and reading. 

Confronted by this situation rnd by the further observation that 
much repetition and practice do not rej<ult in improvement, a learning 
theorist must find a **cause'' of learning which will either supplement the 
frequency hypothesis or replace it completely. Looking aga>n into the 
cultural fund of **common8ense" he finds that learning is also belicvt^tl 
to be promoted by rewards and punishments. 

The Reinforcement Model of Learning 

Teachers have traditionally used praise and blame, prizes, marks, 
gold stars, certificates of merit, smiles, frowns, detention, and, until 
recently, the rod, to promote learning. On the commonsense level almost 
everyone assumes that acts which are punished are less likely to be re- 
peated, that acts which are rewarded are more likely to be rept*utt'd. 
But what is rewarding? Pleasure? And what is punishment? Pain? Per- 
haps. Yet what is pleasant to one person may be painful id another, u 
fact well known to most families that have only one TV set. Some 
pupils work hard for high marks; others tiy to avoid them. A good con- 
duct award in the fourth grade may cause more misconduct than it pre- 
vents^. Experiments show that under conditions of high motivation strong 
rewards and punishments interfere with problem solving (1). In some 
experiments^ tmimuls given an electric shock every time they made the 
correct response have learned faster than comparable animals who did 
not suffer shock (21; 13). 

The conventional methods of ttaching — repetition, reward and pun- 
ishment — are far from reliable. Practice does not insure perfection. In 
i^ome eases repetition leads to learning; in others it merely leads to in- 
attention. Rewards and punishments may promote learning or they may 
interfere with it. The folk theories of learning are very unreli:il)le guide.^ 
to educational planning. 

It is no wonder that many teachers, disappointed in the results of 
their attempts at professional planning, lose fait'.i in themselves and fall 
back on a ritual of routine practices copied from the teachers they 
respect. 

In an effort to build a more reliable model of the learning process, pres- 
ent-day S-R psychol(igists have dropped the terms "reward" and ''punish- 
ment'' in favor of positive and negative ••reinforcement.'' Although many 
people assume that **reinforcement'* is merely a technical name for **re- 
ward*' and think of the two as synonymous, the shift from reward to 
reinforcement i> a very significant one. Reward theory assunu'd that 
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"rewards/' uetiny iiHk'i)t»mlently. will stri'iigthon tlio pupils tendency to 
perform tlu* aet which has lu»en rewarded. ''Heinforefnieiit" implies a 
va^iuer tluMM'y oi eau>atU)ii. lieinfureenu^ut is merely defined as whatever 
strengthens the tendeiu'V fur a particular response to follow a i)artieular 
stinmlus. That i>, a "reinforeement" is identified only hy its eo?\sequenees. 
In etVeet. the S-H |)syeholo^ists. having decided that at this time no 
one has enough information to tell why reinforcement takes place, have 
decidc<l to (|uit worrying: ahout it and lo ^o tu otlier |)rohlenis. "Rein- 
forcement" is not reward. It is sim|)ly the nanu* for a hyi)othetieal 
proci'ss and otlei's no eX|)lanati()n of the proco^J 

This leavi'> the leaeher who wishe> lo use I'ciiil'orceuient theoiy in a 
l)ad situation. Without a theoiy o\ what cau.M> reinforcement he is 
unahle to maki- any plans for achievin^r it. The most anyone can do is 
to \s\yv the practice lip .service and iro on \\>h\yL the old folk theories of 
repetition, reward and |nmishment as teachers have always done. As a 
nuiiter of fact a »:ood many psycholouists do this, too, hut they have 
(Jiie aclvanta^e in the lahoratory that the teacher does not have in the 
classroom. The p.^ycholo^ist knows hy experiem^e that starving a rat or 
pig(»on ilown to 7") percent of normal l»ody weight |)rovides a situation 
in wiiich the presentation of food very fretiuently reisult> in reinforce- 
ment. So. if he wants to. he can form-t that |>rol)lem and go on to study 
otiier a>pect> of learnimx. Pnhlic >entiment fortumitely prevents the 
application (if thir- t»inpirical diset)very to .<ch(u>lchildren. 

rmjue.'^tionahly the stinmln>-rcsptMisc moth'l of learning is by far 
the easie>t model on which to base ri*>e:irch. In the |)ast fifty years an 
overwhelming majority tU' h»arning experiment.-^ have u.<ed the S-R pat- 
tern. Indeed this pattern has had >uch a uu)nopoly on tlu» field that some 
psycholot:ist> call it "learning tlieory" implyinu that no other conceptual 
model is pos>ilile. Others concede that <»th('r ci»n<'eptual models for learn- 
ing are jiossihlc and may even he u>enil hm helicv(» that only the S-H 
can h(> .scientifically legitimate. This, of course, is non.sense. 

The only scientific criterion for judLMug any theory is its usefulness 
in predicting previously unknown f.Mcis nwtl thus making po.ssihle new 
alal better practicc>. My this criterion the S-H model oi learning has 
failed to ju>tiiy it>eli. For fifty year> u ha> atmo>t monopolized the 
t'aciliiies of the experimental lahorat(»ries ancl during that time this 
th(H)ry has not led to the invention of a single educational technique 
which wa> not alri'aiiy in u>e and originally derived from the prescientific 
folk theories of exerci.-^e. reward and punishment. WIkmi it has been pos- 

' Til 1)1 :n'»'i[r:it» . tint all .'<-H j'^vrlml acfrj't tin rntn'i |.t of rcinion'^'HiPnt 
(IntliMi* In riitiHtnirf M S-H tliioty \v|ii<*ll <li>l tint tlii^ roacppt 
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siblc to apply S-R thcor>' to ediieationul pmctici' the ruasults havo not 
validated the model. The early teaching machines were expected tn open 
a new era in etlueation l)y making po.ssible the immediate reinforcement 
»hy >howing when the an^swer was eorreet) to the students esponso 
(writing an answer to tlie stimulus cjuestion). A number of research 
?itudies have found that their subjects learned ju,st as well when they 
did not write an answer (make a response! to be reinforced at all but 
Mniply rt»ad the machine tape, as when they read a book (12; 19). 
(lenerally the>e students learned more in a given length of time than the 
•students who followed the standard procedure* because they did not have 
to spend time writing. Other experimenters found tliat some of the best 
learners in their ex|)eriments were the sul)jeets who made the most iiiis- 
takes and oonse(|uently had had the fewest correct respon^-es reinforced. 

The n»infor(»ement ?^-R model of learning cannot serve the needs of 
edu(»at'on in century because it is a model for teaching that which 
is already known. The task of the teacher using reinforcement theory 
looks, on the laee of it. veiy simple. His task is to set up a situation in 
vvlneh the student will make the desired resjjonse and then, without delay, 
tlu* teacher must see that sonietliing happens which will result in that 
response* l)eing reinforced. This does not look hard to an experimental 
psy(»hologist who has a supply of feed and a hungrs' pigeon or rat in 
a box whert* it has only two i)()ssible choices. This task, however, is 
prol)abIy impossil)le for a t(*acher who is in a room with thirty children 
with widely differing interests, aliilities and per.<onal problems. The 
esst»ntial limitation of the model is that the teacher has to decide what 
words or actions shcmld be reinforced. An act wliicli does not conform to 
the teacher's idea of what is good, proper and effective, a problem solu- 
tion which differs from the solution he would make, cannot he reinforced. 
In such a situation, <*onventional. routim* liehavior is going to l)e rein- 
forced: <ueative and inv(»ntive lieliavior is not. 

If reinfon*enient theory could lie put into edu(*ational practice, it 
would only serve to teach what is already known, to promote conven- 
tional, conforming Ix^havior. to prepan* pui)ils to live in a world oxa(*tly 
like the one in which they are edu(*ated. In a world (^hanging as rapidly 
as the world is (^hanging now, in w}ii(*h wv cannot teach our children the 
answers to thei!' future prol)lenis l)ecause we cannot even anticipate the 
|)rol)h'in>. an education husvd on reinforcement theory wotdd be an 
education for ubs()h'>ct»nce. Ii what is desired i> a creative, adaptable 
citizen, abh- \{\ (leal with prnl)leuis his teachers ctjuld uot have (envisaged 
and with prol)leins they wvvv unal^le to solve, another model for learning 
must be used 
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One of till' strong ivartions against the rdnforcemont model for 
learning lias eonie from the people who have been developing the Xu- 
tional Science Foundation projects. They have been confronted with the 
problem of teaching what Hrunor (2) has called the structure or logic 
of a subject matter area. Although the concept of subject matter stmc* 
ture i.« not new, most teaching in American schools has conformed to the 
stiniulus*response model of Thomdike's early **pre-belonging'' theories. 
Items of information are taught .separately and rewarded or, as in Skin- 
ner s learning machine, ^'reinforced'' separately. The scientists given re- 
>ponsi})ility for the X?^F projects have insisted that teaching items of 
information is not the way to teach science. Each area of science, they 
insist, is made up of a structure of interrelated concepts and conceptual 
mnciels which jzives meaning to the separate facts and thus makes pos- 
>ihle the dt^duction of new ones. Isolated facts, without a theory to unify 
rhem. do not tell us what to expect in new situations and consequently 
do not equip the student for success in any but routine situations where 
other people have already worked out the answers. If this is true, the 
first (lualification of a teacher should be the ability to practice the science 
he is teaching. Yet he must aUo understand a jzreat many things about 
teaching, including the ans\v(»rs to some questions about how concepts 
are taught, that people are just beginning to think about. 

Cognitive Field Theories of Leorning 

Psychologically, the concept of subject matter organization fits into 
a general concept of cognitive organization and motivation which is being 
developed by a number of psychologists. Ausubel, Combs, Festinger. 
Heider. Rogers. Snygg. and Taba and many others have contributed to 
the general theoiy. W the present time the work of Piaget (15) is most 
influential in providing a common grotmd for definition of problems. 
While the proponents of the cognitive* approach differ from one another 
in minor ways they have, under the influence of (lestalt psychology. 
TolmanV cognitive luOiaviorisni, Lewin s field theory, and a number of 
other sources, come to fairly close agreement on their model of learning. 
However the particular v<'rsi(m which follows is that of tlie author. 

It is a<smued that an individuars behavior is always appropriate 
to his phenomenal lield. pereiptual field, cognitive field, conceptual fi-^ld 
av cogtiitive structure. Snvgir and C^oiubs (17» ilefine the phenomenal 
field as the universe, including him>elf, as perceived by t}u» individual 
at the instant of action and pustulate tliat all his behavior is fieterniined 
l)y autl appropriaie to tlie \uAi\ at that instant. If his field changed, he 
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would change his behavior to eonfonn to it. The purpose of education is 
to promote more effective and realistic behavior. Thin is done by helpinp 
the individual to achieve a more fruitful and realistic concept of himself 
and of the universe. 

The term **field/' as used by variDUs writers?, implies an organized 
whole which behaves in such a way as to maintain its organization. 
Piaget, as interpreted by Taba (20i, believes that ''the individual in 
*any cognitive encounter with the environment' of necessity organizes 
the objects and events into his existing cognitive structure, and invests 
them with the meaning dictated by that system.*' He perceives each 
new phenomenon in terms of an already existing conceptual fran^ework. 
and new phenomena have meaning only to the extent that they can be 
fitted into the patterns of concepts and relationship that already exist 
in his mind. Festinger (9) postulates that individuals will always per- 
ceive in such a way as to reduce the dissonance in the cognitive field: 
Snygg 1 16) vhat the innnediate purpose of all an individuals behavior, 
including his behavior as a perceiver, is the maintenance or organization 
of his individual field. 

Generally .<peaknig. a learner will accept into his field anything: 
which fits what he already believes but there are two qualifications: (ai 
in order to be perceived or assimilated an object or event must be neces- 
sarj' to the field organization; (b) assimilation of an event involves 
what another person, looking at the event from the point of view of his 
own perceptual field, would call distortion. Any item's value and meaning 
are aspects of its function in the perceiver's particular field at that par- 
ticular time. 

If these conclusions arc correct, any attempt to make a really sig- 
nificant change in a student's field by verbal mean.s seems foredoomed 
to failure. Lectures, reading asMgnnients. and class discussions may give 
students the raw material \ov filling in iiaps in their perceptual worlds 
and for rationalizing the preconoeiUions and prejudices they already 
have. Such methods by themselves, however, are not at all likely to eause 
a radical change in any student s eonct^pt of reality. We can assume that 
each external event is perceived, if at all. in such a way as to cause the 
least possible change in the student's field. The w(M'ds of a lecturer will 
only rarely be relevant to the private reality and iR»rsonal problems 
the students he addresses and are very fa>y to ign{)ri'. 

The usual plan for overriding tlii> iiuplaeable mechanisni for {)ro- 
tecting the student against the intruMon of dissonant perceptions is to dis- 
organize his field by throat-; of failure and hnmiHation in the hope that 
he will try to remove the threat ^>y learning the recpiired material. 
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The results are tivqueiitly fur from wluit teachers uiut parents in- 
teiul. All teachers are by now aware of the cheating and the defen- 
^iw cliangcs in self-concept and personal values that may result among 
**pi)or*' >tiul<'nis. Mure attention sl.unld \)v ^iven to the problem of 
the **^oud'* student who learns the retpnred material for examination 
purposes hut kcfps it from entering and ehangins his^ view of reality 
hy dividing? his Held into two parts, "reality** anil '*sehool/' the latter 
having nothing to do witli real life. This is the ganu* that has given 
the wortl "aeadi'mic" its connotation of impractical futility. The bright 
people who havt» useil thi> ilcfensc and made a success of scliool with- 
out changing their conrejus of reality feel more competent in •'sehool'* 
than in "real life." Appareiuly many such persons become teachers. We 
tiften see teachers and children playing xh\' sehool game together, equally 
unaware that tlie concepts they discuss have anything to do witli life or 
action. 

Unfortunately for our etTorts to write examinations that are easy to 
mark, the ability of a sttuleiu to write the verbal definition of a concept 

• loes not prove that the >tudcnt has the concept. .\ few years ago I had in 
one of my clas.^'s a student from India who was eager to see snow. She 
had read alunu snow, she had seen iuct\uv> of snow crystals, she had seen 
snow on the tops of distant peaks in northern India, and she had taught 
In<lian children all about snow. Thi*n one morning in early December she 
walked luit of her dormitoty to find the air full of tlutttTing white objects. 
"(Mil" she exclaimed. "What kind of in.^ects am the.se?" The verbal 

• lefinifion is the last stage of development of a concept and the concept 
will be perceived as part of reality only when it has been discovered by 
the student as part i^f the reality of his tnvn exiicrience, in his own per- 
<*eptual field. 

Aiu concept, wo iiuiTfri* how well e\pre>stM|. can only be accept(»d if it 
lit> the SiUclentV own c(iimiti\*e field. In cotiventional terminology lie is 
"reacly" for such learninc: but the triable is tliat if he is that ready there 
Is tiot much chaniie in hi- field. On the other hand, if the fit is imjM^rfeet 
the law (^f least I'baimc uprrati's with cli>tressing results. If the dissonant 
"-tatemeiu \< hrtwd at all. \\\r most econotuical way to dt»al witli it. that 
i< to keep thr dianu*- in tlif student'.- tiehl .at a minimum, is to accept 
0 MS a --fatefurnt oi fact which has mi i*i'le\ance to the n»al life of the 
!i-i<*nri-. Prtibaltly iiu»-f N-cfinr and rt-adiiiLi material is tlisposed of in this 
way. i 'iit'nrtunately for tin- <tuilrnt. tlii> cicnial oi personal meaninu 
:ii-uir- that the inahMial will not l>c aN'aihiblc when he !iced> it later, 
lb' may. nt* cour^t'. pcici-ivt^ thr •^tatfinetit a^ pertinent to the sehoo! 
•*cj't<M'of hi- life, particularly the iu'\t cla.<s nu^eting. Hut since the tnate- 
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rial is perceived us mainly pertinent lo the next recitation, it is not avail- 
able after that date and has to he reinstated for the examination by 
franmnnj?. After the exaniination, as all know, it is lost forever. 

In the sense in wliich I have been using the term, a concept is defined 
as '^a general meaning, an idea, or a property that can be predicated out 
of two or more individual terms" i8). Whether he can expresis it verbally 
or not. an individual cannot be presumed to have a concept unless he is 
able to discovi'r and identify lU'W items which fit the concept Tests for 
eonrept?*. to be valid. nm>t be performance ti'sl> which require applica* 
tions of tlu» i'onci'pt> in m w ^ituation>. Sincf i-onn'jJts arc cognitivi\ and 
shwv *'eognitivi'*' i?* oft^n mistakenly cijuatcd with •'verbal." it sbouhl 
be pointed out tliat whvu people develop i'onct'j)ts the formulation of a 
verbal definition has to be tiie last step in the process, and that it is 
probably not an osential one. A great many people who have developed 
their own concept> ami wim use them with precision have never had tiie 
need to put them ii to words antl may not evi'U iiave tiie ability to do so. 

t*an anything hv taught by verbal mcan>? Yes. if the words can be 
Used to Upset the student's perceptual field or if the student can use 
them to organize it. Learning takfs plaee when the field is so disorga- 
nizetl that a new perception, whicii would ordinarily be ignored, is sought 
out as a means of restoring ov fuhaneing tlu» iM*ganization. New ideas are 
aeeepted only in situations wliere their rejection would cause even more 
change than their acct*pt:ince. We postpone the pi-rception of discrep- 
ancies us long as possible but once tlieir jicrception is forced upon us we 
nuist go on to a new organization and actively seek v means of achieving 
it. Piagct calls this extension of the fiehl to fit new demands '^accommo- 
dution." Taba i20) illustrates it by the example of a child who. having 
thought of measurement as an operation <lone with a yardstick, is con- 
fronte<l with the problem of measurinc a volume of water and has to 
enlarge his concept of measurement. 

A Cognitive Field Model of Learning 

As u pattern for promoting hs'iriiiiii!: from this point of view we can 
u>c the followimr model. It is appHcable to both learning and problem 
sob ' anil i-- a modification in comiitive tield terms of one proposeti by 
(*ronuach (6». 

Step i. .VwarcncN'* a iiccil for irrcntt-r onr;imz:itioii (c.ir.. hunger, anxiety). 

Step v\ Search i»t the plu'ii(niion:il tioM tor m»iuc means of :ichieviii^ organ- 
uution le.cc., food. M-lt'-:i>>ur:oircL *riiis or ^('iiic iiicMn> of approaching it is ilif- 
iVrentiated in some ileijrec as Goal^. 
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Step o. Simultaneous search oi tivld for means of reaching or achieving the 
Moiil The tentative path is differentiated into jsub-path?. Peixeption of Problem^. 

Step 4' •'l^'fi I'opins, appropriate to this perception,. 

Step J. Verci'ption oj litsults^, U the act or series of acts achieves the goal, 
110 siignificant reuruani/ation or chanm* of the tii4d is neces&:ary and, as a con- 
sequence, nothing is learned. 

Stvp i». If, however, the results are not as expected or hoped, the jjituatioii 
i:i reexamined. Tliis re>ults in Perceptioh oj Problem.^, 

Step Thi> new and mure highly dilferentiated perception ul the situatiou 
results in new Act ,. 

Stt'p 5. I'vrCi'ptioti oj Ut'lsults.j, If the new results are those sought, the 
search-act-ovalnation process in the i)rublem area is terminated and the individual 
sliifts his attention to prublenjs elsewhere. 

Step :k If the desired result has not been attained, the search-act-evaluation 
process <»n until a new perception of the problem make? possible the attain- 
ment of the goal ur until the learner dilVerentiates another goal aii a more practical 
way of .<ati.*iyintf need. The new i)erception of the problem is what has been 
learned. 

It will be notict^d that this concept deposes both praetiee and rein- 
forcement a> ••eausesi'* of learning. Each repetition of the problem gives 
the pupil iin opportunity to ^ain a eloarer and more accurate perception 
of the situation but it does not guarantee that he will either wish or be 
able to takt» advantage of the opportunity. Practice, in other words, gives 
an opportunity for learning but does not cause it. •'Reinforcement*' is not 
needfd to stabilize the successful resj^onse. The learner merely stops re- 
intiT{>reting the situation because further change in that aspect of the 
tield i.'* unneces«?ar>*. 

The model is as applicabh* to skill and nonverl)al learning as to con- 
cept discovery ami i>roblein solving. The object of search in motor learn- 
iim is ihr tlilVt-rcntiation of more effective muscle feelings, visual and 
Hiotor ruc>. and rhythm and breathing patterns. As in cognitive learning, 
the ju'oros i> one of incrca>ing differentiation of the total situation dur- 
ing \vhii»li the perceived task is differentiated into more and more sub- 
tu>k> until the cue.'- essential to solution arc discovered. 

Tran>fer of h^arning from (Uie sitmition to another occurs when 

1. The learner pcrceivt s ihc two >ituations as similar. 

2. When ho pcrccivt > a >(>lurion to om* problem as applicable to part 
of another problem. 

3. When he acquires new perceptions of him.H»lf or of the world at 
large which are applical)le to both or all situations. 

Kducatiun fiU* the unforeseeable «an awkward probleni for associa- 
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tion systems) is thus seen a* poss^iblj. Personality and character training, 
which by connectionist theories would have to be achieved by a large 
number of separate learnings, arc achieved by helping the individual to 
perceive himself as an accepted, responsible, valuable member of society 
and by helping him learn the knowledge and skill adequate for the role. 

implicotions of the Cognitive Field Theory 

Assuming the validity of the steps in cognitive field theory listed, 
teachers and curriculum planners can draw the following implieations*: 

1. (Ooals^ The primary function of the teacher is to help the stu- 
dents to discover problems thai demand their personal attention. Giving 
students answers to problems ;hey do not have short-circuits the whole 
process of learning by making exploration and reality testing by the 
students unneeessaiy and the problem (whose solution they are taught) 
uninijiortant. Fundamentally, the curriculum aids the student, not by 
giving him the answers to problems that hv does not have, but by helping 
him to discover new and more fruitful objectives in his personal campaign 
for feelings of greater worth and value. Students must be protected from 
ready-niadc answers whi(»h niako their own consideration of the problem 
unnecessary. 

This requires a tlexible curriculum, in the sense that the goals it pre- 
sents must be appropriate to the personal value sy.<teni, the self-concept, 
and the present undcrstandinj: and skill of the student if he is to accept 
them as personal goals, to bo pursued seriously and with persistence. 

This requires the teacher to think of himself as a learner who needs 
to explore his ,'^tudents' perceptions of the subjt^ct and of themselves so 
that he can ^ive special treatment to the individual. This requires a class- 
room setting in which the student is free to explore and express his own 
jierception of the situation without fear of humiliation or reprisal so that 
the instructor can >ee the (*ons(»quein»es of his own acts (18). Since each 
individtial selects his ^oals from among those that seem valuable and 
feasible to hinu ditYerent students will have very ditYerent «oals. And in 
exploring the situation> lor the means of reaciiing their <litYerent goals 
ihey will make N'ery ditYerent discoveries. 

2. \Interp)rt(itioh) The teacher uses this knowledge to arrange a 
situation in which the stU(h'ut will havt» a better u[)jiort unity to solve 
his problem without (hrect instruction. This may be done by providing 
tho required tools, by prt)N'idini: the necessary experiences and conceptual 
models, and sometuni's by removing extraneous factors from the situa- 
i'nni so that the essential a>pects can hv mow easily ditYerentiated. 
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A ourriculiuu based ui)on jxuTeptual field principles will have to 
as5sumo that the teacher is a professional worker in the true scMise and is 
eriuipped. as routine work rs are not, with a background of professional 
theoiy wiiich enables him to deal with uniciue cases and witli situations 
tliat have never before arisen. 

Different students with the same goal will still interpret any situation 
differently since they approach it with different field orf?anizations. As a 
result, group discussions arc valuable if the members of the group are 
willing to learn from one another. This applies to the teacher as well as to 
the students. He nnist not assume that his interpretation is the onV one 
that is pussihlr or useful. If one of our purposes is to help i)eople become 
creative an<l capable, the validity of other ways of solving a problem and. 
in some cases, of other solutions must be aceei)ted by the teachers. 

3. {Art^ The validity of our concepts and our perceptions can only 
hv tested by acting on them. In experiments on the effect of minimal 
>timiilation, when people were kept lying in the dark, in soundproof 
ruoni>. unable to touch oi' hear anything, they >oon began to have halluci- 
nations, to see and hear ohji-cts that were not jMVsent. The only way to 
find the extent to which a perception n^presents reality is to act upon it. 
It is in this area of reality testing that, our schools are most inadequate. 

It is essential that the curriculum and the school situation give the 
student the o{)i)ortunity to test his i)ercei)tions of reality by acting on 
them. Ideas not put to the test of action are, quite properly, perceived 
as doubtful, as play money for tender in examinations but not to be 
trusted in real life where we arc playing for keeps. The failure of stu- 
dents to apply their verbal learnings from the classroom to their be- 
havior outside the classroom is due. from the perceptual field point of 
view, w the fact that these 'iearnings** have never been successfully 
validated by \\>v and thus remain merely something to talk about 

A currieuluui basfd on jiiMTeptual field jirinciplcs will provide many 
opjuirtnnities for the student to put his ideas to the test of action so that 
he will discover ami (*orrect his niisconet»i)tions as soon as possible and 
so that lu» will izain the confidencH* re(|uireil to act mi his jierceptions and 
eoncejits and to make tluMU the ha>is lor his further thinking. In a modern 
phy.-ie> enrricuhnn the students do not just talk about gravity, they 
measuix* it by mi*th<j<l> th(\v understand iln^eause they have lu^lped de- 
velop rhenii ( XS). 

4. ^Perrcpfion of Rf.^idts) A man spt^aring fish for the first time 
s(»es his spear dart harnde.ssly by the fish and inuncdiatcly changes his 
perception of the -it nation. \i\ aet which does not achieve its expected 
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result uiitonuitically eau?<t»s a elmngc in the helmver*^ perceptions of the 
?<ituution prorifh fl he i.*» able to see the result. If he cannot discover the 
results of his act he eannot tell whether his intt»rpretation of the situa- 
tion needs niodilieatiun or not. An act, without knowledfje of iU results, 
cannot benefit learning. 

Papers unread, questions not answered, suggestions not made leave 
the student in the role of a man trying to spear fish in the dark, not know- 
ing where his spear is going nor where the target is. Better provision for 
the innnediate nuirking of papers, emphasizing what is successful and 
what is ingenious and promising at least us much as what is poor, and 
lu'tter facilities for self evaluation by students are greatly needed in most 
>chools. Most important is tl^e invention of new uijportunities for student> 
to see the results of their work. Teacher evaluations are obscure, based 
upon other standards and values, and often threatening becai^se their 
basis is not understood. Poor students easily rationalize them away by 
telling themselves that the evaluations are by people with peculiar values. 
This does not hurt the teachers but it does hurt the pupils by removing 
them from the teacher's sphere of personal influence. 

In learning, the important evaluation is the one made by the learner. 
To make this evaluation as realistic as possible, he should see the results 
in as realistic a situation as possible and in a social situation where he 
lt*els respected and valued so that he will feel less need to protect himse)? 
with rationalizations and excuses. 

If thi^ view of learning is valid, learning is a process of exploration 
and e.\i)erimentati(Mi. Making the class periotl a testing period and the 
marking of daily recitations inhibit exploration and learning because 
the student ean takf no eliances by exploring and trying to learn in a 
marking situation in which the obvious need is the need to please the 
teacher. 

In thf teaching of seienee. laboratory exiTcises should be genuine 
experiments wiih explicit significance for the >tudent. They should be 
true explor:ition> of unknown territory and at least part of tiie procedure 
>hould bo df vised by tht^ student. Intienious writers might be able to apply 
the general idea to the social scit»nc(\<. In mathtunatics the invention of 
alternative methods should In* tuicourauctl and t»vcn n^iuircd. Following 
in someone el>e'> foot>tcps diM^s v,)\ help us to M)|ve pn^blenis. It merely 
faclus us to follow footsteps. 

Both perci'ptiial field ami rriiu'oreeiueiit theories >ii;ig(»st that innne- 
diate knowledge ef the n»sulis oi an act is I'ssrntial to learning. Field 
theory su^^e>t> that the e>sential factor i> the learners .^'scovery of the 
relation beiwi^n the rause and the re>tilt. For this purpose a teach(»r*s 
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evaluation of the results cannot bt* an adecjuate substitute for the stu- 
dent s own perception of tht* consequence?^. Strictly speaking, the teacher 
(•an tell the student only about the teaoherV perception of the results and 
this may not be pertinent to the student's evahiution of the results when 
the teacher is not present. This brings back, in a new fonu, the distinction 
between intrinsic and extrinsic rewards and suggests that tiie distinction 
!Hay be more important than we have thought (18). 

The objections to the traditional emphasis on t»valuation by the 
teaelier may he ^unmiarized as follows: 

a. Kmphasis on the teacher's evaluation leads the studt^nt to concen- 
trate Uiore on making a iiood impression than on tuuling an efYective solu- 
tion. 

b. Since the instructor s criterion for the evaluation of student papers 
and recitations must be his own perception of the situation, independent, 
creative and unorthodox thinking is unintentionally discouraged. 

c. Since the teacher's cognitive field necessarily differs from that of 
the student, his suggestions for revision are often unconvincing to the 
student. 

d. Limitations of language and ex{>ehence nuike the transmission of 
individual perceptions and meanings very risky and inadequate. 

e. The tratlition of verbal examinations, by focusing attention on 
the verbal interpretation of prohU*ms instead of on appropriate action 
tends to makt» education a verbal game and to make teachers and stu- 
dents men of words, incapable of action. 

All of these considerations point toward a need for greater coopera- 
tion between stuiUmts and teachers in selecting and defining problems, for 
more situations where individual interpretations can be put to the 
test of action, and for the provision of facilities, materials and resources 
to make this possible. 

r>. \ Itfifitcrjirf fatio))) Generally the change in the learner's percep- 
tion of a situation is in the flirection of increased awareness of details and 
in breaking tin* total problem into a number of sub-problems and related 
steps mitil hf can relate this situation to a model or concept he has al- 
ready tleveloped. .-Xs long as the teacher does not take over and impose 
his own solution, basetl on his own perceptions, he may safely cM the 
studfnt*s attention to sonu* detail*: in the situation as factors the student 
nnuht want to consider. 

It is essential, however, that the student not be led to feel that the 
teacher has takfu ovtT the problem or that his own work is unnecessarj* 
and valueless, .\bove all. the student should not be led to become depend- 
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t»ut on the teaclier. Tht» teiicher j^lioukl nut interfere to prevent tiie stu* 
(lent from making niis^ takes. 

One of the most strikin^i implications of perceptual field theory is 
the fmiction this theory assigns to error. From this? point of view learning 
does not take place unle^^s the learner finds that he has nuule u mistake 
or would havi) made a mistake, that is, unless an act enlarges his per- 
ception of the situation l>y tsiving rise to results he did not anticipate. The 
optinmm situation for learning i-? not one in which the learner will make 
no mistakes^ as in current reinforcement theor>\ Rather, optimum learn- 
ing takes place in a situation which allows the learner to test his ideas 
under conditions in which the results are inunediately apparent. 

Liivel of Difficulty 

One of the most unconventional implications of the perceptual field 
theory is the push it gives toward more difficult curricula. Contrary to the 
general opinion among teachers, which postuhites that all failure is detri- 
mental because it ctmses frustration and thus either aggression or with- 
drawal, and contrary to the opinion of reinforcement theorists, which 
tends to assume that material should be so tu\sy that all responses to it 
will be •'correct" i>o that they can be reinforced), perceptual field theory 
suggests that thi optimum level of difficulty i^ one which allows the sty- 
dent to win success after difficulty. 

If our basic goal is indeed a greater feeling of personal worth and 
value, tasks which require ie talent or effort are bound to be unreward- 
ing and boring and to he as unproductive and harmful from an educa- 
tional point of view as are problems that are completely beyond the 
current capacity of the student. Most teachers and educators are well 
aware of the latter danger: fewer seem to have considered the first. 

The success or failure of the implementation of current curricula r 
developments into effective practice may well depend upon the degree to 
which both (»urricuhnn planners and learning theorists will translate the 
implications of the perceptual field theors' into a rigorous upgrading and 
strengtliening of the quality of the educational program throughout the 
entire school span (18). 

Although the tield approach is just beginning to come into use as a 
cotuH^ptual model for edtioation. it has already exerteil a strong influence 
on our ideas about pupil re;idine>s an«i the nature of the IQ. Readiness 
for a particular experieiiee. from point of view, depends not only on 
the student s physical manirity but. even more, on tlie character of his 
perceptual field which di'terniim»s his ability to assimilate new stimuli 
and tiic meaning be will :i>eribe to theui. "Readiness** is something which 
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Hum*ioj< make oxpurk»not»H im|ms»lhk> or inoanitip{U^jfM» ioatUnc8H for in- 
ti^Uuftuul uchiovomontH can be promotinl hy appropriate experiences. 
Anil In the ease of ehiUlri»ii living in envinnuuentn whero the appro- 
priate experh»nei»s are not available, wnitiny fur reailines^i is waiting for 
uecident^ that are not likely to happen. 

It is now olear that a hw IQ may bo due, anuniK other thinus, to the 
faibire of the bonie ami neifshborhood to provide the preschool child with 
the incentivcfi and experiences that prepare most niiddle-elas? children for 
hivolvcuient in some clepree of abstract tlunkinR and intellectual interests 

tH. DurinB the }rreat IQ controversy of the 1930'8 the professors* 
children in the l^nivtM'sity of Minnesota and the University of California 
nursery schools showed no sisnifieant change in TQ: but in Iowa City, 
where the nursery school childnni Ciune from all s(»ctions of the com* 
nmnity. thiTo was a sinnifi<'ant rise. 

A h(«n<* in which cliildrcn are tuuslit to approach tlie world as some- 
thinu to hi* inaster'»d. wlicn* tliey learn to perceive tlu» world as ex- 
tetided in space and time antl to ijovern their actions by what is beyond 
the horizon and in the niiiote future is prolmbly doing all that tlu> vor>' 
l»est sehool can tlo for yountr children now. The child whose home and 
neiuhborhood do not provitle the kinds of opportunities for experience 
that lead him to see hinis(»lf as an active participant in shapinp the fntnn^ 
lias to juet these expeneiu'es elsewhere: and unless be pets them bcfon» 
he enters the regular school program the experiences he gets there will be 
perceived as having no meaning for his own life. 

The danger is that the country is embarking on a great program of 
pn^school C(hieatio!i for disadvantaged children before we know what 
opportunities for (experience to give or how U) give them. The purpose 
of teaching thre(»-year-olds to read, if tliis is tried, should not be to hasten 
their grarhuition from school. The purpose is to help them to peiveive 
themselves as indivi(hials who can learn and to discover that their 
thoughts have significance before their homes and their community haw 
tatight them otherwise. It is obvious that applying present day first grade 
methods to threc-ycar-olrls will not automatically achieve these ends. 
In faet such tnethuds may niak(» niattei's wor.'^e by teaching the children 
at the agt' of tliriM* in>t(»ad nf at the ay:<» of six that th(»y are in(»ompetent 
and that M^hot)! a<*tivitii»s are meaninule.<s. 
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Sclf^Actualization: 

A New Focus for Education 



Our society mw callu for each person to achi a kind of 
maturity and depth of understanding that is not commonly 
achieved — self-'actualization. Facilitating self'-actualization in 
pupils is a task of the schools through curriculum content and 
teacher'-pupil relations. In order to accomplish this, creative 
planning for educational reconstruction is imperative. 

We can make possible ''fulfillment^^ education for all 
pupils. While a curriculum revolution may be under way in 
mathematics and science, one of the most significant human 
needs has been neglected or overlooked. This need is related 
to self and the humun condition. Only when this need occu- 
pies a central position in the curriculum will fulfillm,ent edu- 
cation become a reality. To achieve this kind of education, 
pupih must come to explore and learn independently. Equally 
important^ they must be introduced to ethics and values. 

Specifically^ these new directions in education must occur 
for pupils to become self -actualizing persons. 

1. Pupils must select areas of learning or problems which 
are significant to them. 
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Pupils m^ist learn how to think creatively and flexibly, 
S. Pupih must learn to generalize from data and to group 

ideas in meaningful cluBters, if they are to solve problems. 
4^ Pupils must be taught to generate models and theories 

to explain phenomena. 

5. Pupils must learn ways to test hypotheses and make 
critical judgments. 

6. Pupils, at some point, must arrive at a decision and 
take a stand. 
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Self -^Actualization: 

A New Focus for Education 

ElizaWtk Monroe Drew$ 

MAN'S quest for meaning is as old as human history.^ This 
quest is also — in all healthy, growing individuals — as inevitable as to- 
morrow. Today's young person is no exception. Yet the modem world 
with its rapid change and unending alternatives coupled with the dis- 
appearance of many conventional guidelines and traditions is not easy 
to understand and does not serve to reduce the chaos and the fragmenta- 
tion that many young people experience in the course of living and learn- 
ing. Innovations in living patterns and new careers (69) appear daily, 
changes in and additions to knowledge continually accelerate, and out 
of this maze the young person is asked to choose the fabric and the style 
of life that he desires. And he is asked to find himself without counsel 
as to how this might be done, 

A world that seems to be in a continual state of crisis— the pressures 
of the cold war, the threats of nuclear destruction, the problems of living 
with and helping alien peoples — calls for each human being to reach a 
kind of maturity and a depth of underctanding not commonly achieved 
today. We will refer to this positive growth as self-actualization ^ and 

^ This was the subject of philosophy beforo it became a science and limited its 
sphere to observed facts and the findings that could be rip;oroti?ly deduced from these 
facte. 

*Thv ran- individuals \vh(jm Mnslow feels are self-actualizing have been de- 
scribed aa being creative in all of the generally acknowledged ways, as well as being. 
. . altniistic. dedicated, self-transcending, [andj social" (40). 
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take the staud, in this ohai)ter, that fostering this in all young people 
will l>e a vital and rewarding enterprise and well worth the eifort en- 
tailed. At present there are few attempts to develop programs to help 
young people achieve self-identity and to experience a sense of univer- 
sality—of being in communion with other people and with the universe 
at large. The situation demands, the most thoughtful adults and students 
Agree, that education no longer neglect helping each child enhance his 
understanding of himself and of others. 

This chapter is? concerned with suggesting a new direction in educa- 
tion in order directly and intelligently to foster creativity and psycho- 
logical health in all children. Illustrations will be largely drawn from 
research conducted with adolescents. Since members of this group, more 
than any other, face an identity crisis, it seems logical that they be used 
to ilhistrate need and readiness for this new focus in education.* 

For over a decade able students from twelve to eighteen have indi- 
cated that they would — if given an opportunity — like very much to have 
philosophy .«?eminars. In addition, they want opportunities to be inde- 
pendent and they specify a desire to do creative work and research. 
Most important, they want more time to read, to explore their self 
dimensions and to discover what the world is all about. However, the 
typical secondary school rarely is able to offer such freedom or such 
opportunities for self exj^loration, and the popular press, neglecting such 
positive signs, often brands youth as apathetic and alienated- 

The students themselves indicate that there may be other problems. 
Statements which follow were taken from student surveys and indicate 
the kinds of reactions many of the better students have to routine assign- 
ments, competitive grading, memorization and other common school 
practices * 

Classes are filled with htisywork. . . . 

I don't get a chanre to really think. ... I keep on reading textbooks and 
making out cla.«s schedules, hut I dnn't have time to find out what I like or what 
I want. 

We have to take courses htit we're not told why or what their value is. 
A.^^sicnments and homework keep me from reading and thinking. 

* There are other considerations in giving emphasis to the adolescent, his needs 
and talents. The research on growth, including that concerned with affective and 
<'ognitive processes, has been mainly with the young — the earlier and simpler mani- 
festations. Sanford. among others, has noted. '^Youth is a neglected area as compared 
with childhood and old age. It is not so much behavior of youth as development in 
youth that has hecn neglected*' (51). 

*It should be noted that these comments were made by ^^tudents who usually do 
their work and receive relatively good grades htit the evidence is that they do not 
feel that much of what they are asked to do is meaningful. 
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Sometimes I feel like a memorising machine We do not disouss what we 

learn, we just learn. 

Grades become the goal of education. There must be some other reason to 
Mtudy. 

Students want school to offer more than it does and they want it to 
be more relevant to the world in which they live. They are aware of the 
rapidly changing face and the multi-dimensionality of this world. Many 
have a spatial orientation and a time perspective far more realistic than 
do the adults who were born two or three decades before. Knowledge 
is accelerating, the world is smaller and children undoubtedly have a 
great deal of talent for dealing with such complexities. Young people 
read better and more than they ever have and they move into higher 
level mathematics much sooner than they once did.^ It is predicted, by 
the more visionary of the social philosophers (11; 32; 39) that the new 
human advances will not only embrace such cognitive changes but will 
also constitute a breakthrough in the realm of moral and spiritual growth. 
As Maslow says, "A new vision is emerging of the possibilities of man 
and his destin> ' (41). 

We hold that the realization of this vision depends, at least par- 
tially, on each young person finding his own identity— his own mind and 
his own will — in a synergic relationship with his society. "What is a good 
life?'' and "How can I find my way?*' cannot remain academic questions 
or the quest of the privileged few. If we have the courage of our con- 
viction that this is the most fundameului need in education today, then 
we must search for ways to accomplish this goal. 

Industrial wealth in Western society now makes it possible for a 
large proportion of the world's inhabitants to move toward what Aldous 
Huxley called "full humanity'* (30). We are capable, economically, of 
creating something far better than that which now exists in curriculum 
and guidance offerings. The scholarly journals contain many suggestions 
as to how such change might come about. The most farsighted philoso- 
phers and social scientists have formulated viable patterns (or work- 
able Utopias) which should help people to live together harmoniously and 
creatively and lO work toward both an individual and a social morality 

no). 

These suggestions for positive social change** are coming from many 

•However, values to live by, a sense of self, and a comprehensive world view 
(not just a knowledge of hits and pieces) are probably harder to achieve today than 
ever before. 

•Always, in additioti to these optimistic statements about the future^ there are 
a comparable number of pessimistic? statements such as the one credited to an anthro- 
pologist: "Oura is the first society that has ever passed from barbarism into decadence 
without first going through a stage of civilization.'* 
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disciplines but tend to be made by the genoralists rather than the dis- 
cipline specialists. The psychologist, Gardner, speaks of the self-renewinjs 
individual and the solf-ronewing society (27) and seems to share many 
ideas for making the necessary consciously-wrought improvements with 
his fellow psychologist, Maslow, who sketches in the essentials for 
eupsychian growth (38). The economist and management specialist, 
Drucker, holds that these new patterns of education, which he contends 
that the public is demanding, ". . . will be concerned with basic values 
—moral, aesthetic, and philosophical" (17). In the same vein, but with 
a focus on society, the economist, Theobald, outlines the needs of to- 
morrow's world and states optimistically that we can create "... a 
culture far above anything that existed in the past" (55). Reiser, a 
philosopher, is also concerned about the society and cautions that we 
must set our sigV.ts high. He contends that we should aim for nothing 
less than a "fulfillment" society, that the "welfare state" is no longer an 
adequate goal (48). This might be seen as parallel to helping children 
resp'^nd "creatively" rather than accepting "coping" as an adequate 
resirt.nse. 

Margaret Mead calls for "conscious creation of conditions within 
which clusters of evolutionary significance may occur" (42). The 
.Tesuit anthropologist, Teilhard dc Chardin, in a similarly Utopian formu- 
lation, speaks of the possibility of universal man— a creature who has 
evolved in certain ethical and spiritual ways far above the present level 
of human development (12). Two biologists express similar views. .Tulian 
Huxley has long discussed planned change and speaks hopefully of posi- 
tive evolution, which he refers to as "... a progressive realization of 
intrinsic possibilities" (31). Ren6 Dubos feels that there is no alternative 
but that the individual with his new power to change the universe will 
assume a more responsible attitude toward himself and toward the uni- 
verse he inhabits. Dubos sees these "... powers of action [as] so great 
that the classical discussions of the good life now take on very practical 
tr.p uing" (18). 

We are suggesting tliat crentivo planning for educational recon- 
struction is an imperative. Our belief is that we must devise and make 
possible "fulfillment" education. The idea is not as radical or as im- 
practical as it sounds. Many educators have already recognized ami 
responded to the situation. A curriculum revolution, focused particularly 
on niatlieniaties and science teaching, is luuior way (28). In these fields 
tlie effort is to match what is taught to tlie young witli current knowl- 
edge. And yet, one of the most significant human needs and a subject 
which has bet-n carefully (if not conclusively > stiulie«l -tlie Mt unci 
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the human condition— is still neglected. Students are not introduced to 
possibilities of moral and intellectual change and they are not given 
models to help them in shaping their own life styles. Howeveri this does 
not mean that educators are unconcerned.^ 

The tnombership of the Association for Superx'ision and Curriculum 
Development has shown a strong inclination to accept the ideal of self- 
actualization as a basic goal in education. The ASCD 1962 Yearbooki 
which dealt with perceiving, behaving and becoming, was read eagerly 
and was widely discussed (3). Most ASCD members would probably agree 
with Maslow that there is much talent that never flowers and that, all 
too frequently, a large majority who could become self-actualising persons 
do not. Yet, more hopefully, there was recognition in this volume, and 
I am sure by the ASCD membership, that children have great (hut 
untapped) talent for creative growth. Thus we may conclude that while 
most of us hold self-development to be a major educational goal and 
decry the apathy of youth, today's schools, if we can accept a review 
of the professional literature as evidence, are doing little to change the 
situation. Few of the efforts in curriculum change focus on self-actualisa- 
tion; and ''fulfillment*' counseling is practically unknov/n. Guidance 
clinics and mental health facilities do not concern themselves wiHi fos- 
tering psychological health through carefully planned educational pro*- 
grams. Instead, psychotherapy remains largely remedial and rarely be- 
comes a venture in self-actualization. What is lacking is % program or a 
variety of programs to help young people dedicate themselves to those 
things worth living for. 

A program for self-actualization must foster motivatioii to think — 
creatively and critically about self and the world; and it must provide 
materials and aids for the teacher — program guides and directives. If 
we plan to identify and foster creative attitudes and to help students 
convert these into constructive behavior, such steps must be taken. We 
have some knowledge as to how this may be done. For example, sugges- 
tions as to ways to plan and put into effect a more creative education 
can be derived from the experiences of many who work with young 
people.* These ideas must then be unified with the most current findings 
in sociology, psychology, educational methods and counseling. Thoughtful 

'There is a great deal of evidence of the exton«ive scholarship in this area. Nole 
particularly the work which has been done in personalist philosophy by men such as 
Martin Buber. There is not only much talk about the "I-thou** relationship, commit- 
tnent and intersubjoctivity in philosophy, but the p^cholo^^ists who study the self 
carry on a similar dialogtic us can be ^cen in the writings of Biihler, Combs, Fromra, 
May. Mujiilow, Rogers, Snygg and others. 

"This inchides a variety of youth workers and counselors as weU as teachers. 
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consideration of sucli proposals could provide a wealth oi workable plans 
for this new focus in education. 

Undoubtedly vast amounts of theory building and research are 
needed if we are to understand human learning, motivation and values, 
but our point is that we do have many insights and theories that have 
not been put into practice. Only by such actions can we accomplish the 
purpose of education— which is, as Kant saw it, not just to prepare youth 
for the present, but to create a better society. 

Botli education and society must begin more effectively to serve all 
cl*ildrcn and youth. Programs must be vastly more differentiated to meet 
the needs and abilities of a great range of young human beings. For 
example, the junior high schools contain many children who do not read 
at all (and seemingly have no appetite for the undertaking) and others 
who comprehend difficult treatises at the college graduate level (and 
have a voracious hunger for all forms of the printed word)- In addition, 
content must be expanded and methods revised if education is to make 
sense in a modern world. Methods and materials in general use today, 
and which generally do not take into account this great range of indi- 
vidual differencesi, mitigate against optimum school learning by the child 
and do not prepare him to take responsibility for his own life and his 
own future in an open and dynamic society.^ We have not begun to de- 
velop human learning capacity or to cultivate the fresh and open curiosity 
needed if intellectual and emotional growth are to continue. 

Although educational psychologists recognize that personality de- 
velopment nmst panllel cognitive development, there is little effort to 
build school programs (especially at the secondary level) in which a 
balanced affective and intellectual growth is encouraged. Children must 
learn how to i.^plore and discover and learn independently and they 
must become aware of the kaleidoscopic qualities and multiplicity of the 
worlds in which they live. Beyond this, they must be introduced to 
ethics and values^ aufl, of course, the human condition. New approaches 
are being explored by the academic community and by public school 
people which could be used to help the young person think, creatively and 
responsil)ly, about his life— and the world in which he lives. It is our 

" Good teachers well as the better students are finding the use of u single, 
fixed -content hard-cover textbook inappropriate to meet the needs of the range of 
ttbiliticj? and learning styles in the typical classroom. Similarly, there is increasing 
recognition that page-to-page reatiing aissignmonts do not foster critical and creative 
thinking. A student who w*as expovscti to an open-ende<l cotirse with a flexible text- 
book had this to say, '^It^a so encouraging to get away from the grintl of schoolbooks. 
In this chiss I ran*stu<iy and work by niyself and not be bothered with the usual 
kind of homework as in other clu^ses.** 
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opinion thai such ^'fulfillment" education must be ofifered if the human 
being is to continue to evolve and if the self*actualiBing individual is to 
become more than a rare accident. 

Of course this new vision of education is not wholly new or utterly 
unprecedented. As we have seen, the quest for meaning and self-under* 
standing (the ideal of the fullest possible development) is an ancient 
one* Similarly it has long been held that this is the essence of and the 
raU<m d^Stre for a liberal education. What would be new is that concen- 
trated and thoughtful effort would be exerted by large numbers of edu- 
cators to taring such dreams into realisation. 

Innovations of this order in the school program would bring into 
being many other changes. Schools would have to make room in their 
schedules for students to devote time to thi^ new subject, che self, and 
the universities would have to prepare tifichers and counselors to relate 
to these problems and to students as th ^ seek to answer such questions 
us "Who am I?'' and *'What might I become?" All academic subjects 
could be appUed in this new context. Knowledge could be seen as mean- 
ingful in terms of the developing self. Education would exhibit not Just a 
belief that existing reality could be understood^ but that each individual 
could be elective in brining into being a potential reality. 

In attempting to introduce a new emphasis in education, we must 
not, of couri<e^ violate what we know about the child and youth,^^ 
although thore will necessarily be new content, new methods, extrapola- 
tions beyond our present technolog>* and efforts to transcend what is 
today the usual classroom situation. It is observed, 'The brush in the 
hand of the artist becomes the extension of the hand/' In short, the 
emphasis must be on acting not only m tema^ of what is probable (if 
existing trends continue) but what is possible (if education will take 
seriously the directive of helping the individual to become self-actual- 
ized). Our belief is that we should not be overly impressed witli the past 
and that we can and must, in tmth» influence the future. As Anne Roe 
has said, •^Wc muj?t keep the inevitable from happening^' (49). 

The reader may at this point protest and suggest that we are going 
too far, that we should be content to do well what we ore doing now. 
We have thought about this and i-ejected this course as too limited an 
objective. If, as Francois Bloch-Laine says, one does not attempt a very 
great deal, one never attains as much as might be possible (5). These 

" Not all of this knowledge ia (or ever will be) in ueat statistical table^much 
of it will always be inchoate and incomplete. Thtis we must use intuitional guesses 
along with the hard facta as we plan to bring about a future which, as yet. we car 
barely imagine btit which is seemingly endless and has almost unlimited possihiliti(\'>. 
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ideal purposes are not unlike those of demoeraoy itself (this was the 
first universal and secular Utopia) and our task is to translate the Anier* 
ican Dream which pervades our educational theory into meaningful 
action. Thus we are suggesting an education for vseIf«aetuaIi2ation and 
competency which deal^ft with self as content and makes a concerted 
effort to teach children to think and to care. 

An Exptrimentol Progrom 

The suggested directions for education and considerations about 
youth which we must keep in mind may sound much too large and too 
complex for thinking about, much less taking action on. However, these 
are the problepfis and the needs and— with the quality of life or life itself 
at stake — we should not equivocate. One may ask whether we have evi- 
dence that such a program will be successful. Although we admit that our 
own eftorts to work on the problem can still only be classed as "trial" or 
"pilot," we believe we have clues us to how to proceed. 

Our study was concerned with testing a new program designed to 
foster self-initiated learning and psychological maturity. Using 250 col- 
lege-bound ninth-graders (randomly placed in experimental and control 
groups, one group of each in four junior high schools), we found that we 
were able to engage students in discussions relating to crucial issues in 
the world, to the human condition and to the self. Focus was provided 
by a flexible book (entitled the Four Worlds Textbook) and by ten 
style-of-life films of creative, intellectually alive, and socially concerned 
men and women, the Being and Becoming Film Series. 

Our effort in this research was to introduce the construct of self- 
actualization and at the same time to have students engage in study of 
^elt in relation to the larger world. We reasoned that by observing and 
studying a number of self-actualized role models " (shown in documen- 
tary-biographical films, or by their writings and biographies), the stu- 
dents would begin to form a clear and conscious concept of self-actualiz- 
ing behavior and would see this behavior as both personally rewarding 
and socially desirable. Assessment instruments chosen were ones that 
had successfully discriminated, in terms of attitudes, values and interests, 

" Those individuals were chosen on the basis of the descriptions worked out by 
Psychologists tsuch as MacKinnon (35)] who have described the creative adult and 
Masiow's descriptiomj of the self-actualizing individual (37). Tliey were selected for 
demonstrated excellence in intellectual and creative behaviors and highly developed 
social consciences. The eight style-of-life films portray : Eugene Petersen, historian ; 
Mary Coloinan. judge; Robert von Neumann, artist; Barbara Radmore, radiologist; 
Kay Hrittm. singer; Loren Eiaeii»y» natural scientist; Anne Roe, social scientist; ami 
Flarold Taylor, philosopher. 
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creative adults and college students from less creative ones. These in- 
cluded the Omnibus Personality Inventory, the AUport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Study of Values and the ACE Critical Thinking Test, Form 0. 

Results on a number of scales showed that our pilot program was 
effective at least to the extent that the experimental students rated sig- 
nificantly higher than controls at post-testing on the indicated instru- 
ments as well as on several informal scales which the investigator had 
developed. The measures were designed to assess motivation to learn, 
openness to psychological growth and humanitarian-altruistic values. 
The experimental boys' self-image changed toward significantly more 
choices at post-testing of a self-description designated as "creative in- 
tellectual" than was true of control boys. The experimental giris also 
held a different self-image at the end of the program than did the con- 
trol group. For example, 62 percent of the experimental giris chose as. 
their ideal self description a statement which emphasized self-actualiza- 
tion, whereas only 31 percent of the control girls chose this self-image. 

Scales which distinguished experimental students from the controls 
at the end of the program included those testing theoretical orientation 
and aesthetic orientation, thinking introversion (philosophical orienta- 
tion), originality, and humanitarian«altruistic attitudes.^^ Experimentals 
also tested significantly higher on critical thinking and chose more "cre- 
ative intellectual" activities in school and more "creative intellectual" 
reasons for occupational choice. In addition, experimental girls rated 
significantly higher on an instrument, entitled Acceptance of Women 
Scale, designed to show an acceptance of women committed to creative, 
high level service or career roles. 

Can such a program be used * i other situations, for other grade 
levels, for below average students as well as for those who are above 
average? We think it can. Our survey of psychological literature un- 
earthed a good deal of supporting experimental evidence which comes 
from studief^ which have attempted to change other characteristics. In 
addition, program development efforts" with the lower third of the 
school population have shown that these students, too, respond extremely 
well to special approaches and materials that are less school-like and 
more relevant to life. In one experiment (14), four groups of slow 
learners who had spent a year in a specially designed program and in 
small, relatively homogeneous class groups^, where the emphasis was on 

"Aesthetic orientation uml humanitarian-altruistic attitudes were significantly 
different only for the experimental cirls in (Comparison with the control girls. 

^•In whioh the writer has bren involved over tlie past two decades and which 
first were concerned with understanding? and teachinic slow learners and students 
with reading disabilities 
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reading and discussion, became much more self-confident and more in* 
terested in school than an equivalent group of slow learners who re- 
mained in regular English classes. These slower students particularly 
liked to talk about themselves and their immediate problems. When 
asked to evaluate the program, these students did not mention academic 
learning but, instead, stressed that they had found friends, an accepting 
teacher and a new confidence in themselves. It is our conclusion that if 
reading abilities, the style or level of thinking, and the interests of pupils 
are kept in mind, programs can be developed which will make a great 
deal of difference in the personal growth of the individual. 

From the literature, from our earlier research and from our work 
with the able young people in the experiment which used the Four Worlds 
Textbook and the Being and Becoming Film Series^ we have drawn up 
certain principles which wc believe are appropriate for developing cur- 
riculum and guidance innovations. We believe that these principles may 
serve as guides when the effort is to contribute to self-actualizing atti- 
tudes and behaviors in young people. We are convinced that a carefully 
planned program based on such principles can make a great deal of 
difference as to how young people feel about themselves and about school. 

Propositions About Youth ond About Education 

The propositions which follow, first a set of eight dealing with the 
characteristics of youth and then three detailing new directions in edu- 
cation, have evolved out of all these influences. Assumptions about the 
individual and his development that seem both valid and relevant for a 
program which focuses on self-actualization follow: 

1, Each individual is different from every other one and these differ- 
ences are desirable and should be fostered. Differences increase with 
more education and as students get older. The longer the educational 
process (e.g., the optimum would be lifelong education — if the stu- 
dent takes responsibility for his own learning— the richer and more pro- 
ductive his life will be. 

2. Each individual has potential which is not used; in fact, the mind 
has unfathomed possibilities and the limits of human potentiality are 
still unknown. 

^* Every young person must understand that his education has to be continuous 
and lifelong. Several years ago Oppenheimer remarked. "Nearly everything that is 
now known was not in any book when most of us went to school; we cannot know it 
unless we have picked it up since" (47). Similarly, the scientist -philosopher. Dubos. 
has recently pointed out. "In many fields, the wisdom of the father is no longer of 
use to the son*' (19). 
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3. Abilities must be developed and used if the individual is to be 
psyohologioally healthy. In other words, as an individual becomes self- 
actualized, his mental health increases. 

4. In the development of attitudes and abilitiesi interaction will 
always be between organism and environment, though each individual 
must develop according to his own design. 

d. Each individual seeks to learn about hin^self and others in the 
course of his development, although this search may not always be a 
conscious one. 

6. The more highly developed individuals art characterized by a 
high degree of differentiation (complexity) and a h\\jh degree of integra- 
tion (wholeness). In spite of this diversity of characteristics, all self- 
actualized individuals have certain qualities in common: a fundamental 
stability (i.e., developed values), a sense of direcl.ion and purpose, an 
independence of thought and action, a capacity to carry out commit- 
ments to self and others, an openness to new experience (a capacity to 
be alive and aware), a richness of imagination, and a 'motivation to learn, 

7. The individual is all of a piece and functions as a unit. Intellect, 
feeling, emotion and action can be separated comicptually yet no one 
of these functions independently of the others. 

8 The values and purposes of the individual (the development of 
character) are central to education. Nothing is learned until it is inte- 
grated with the purposes of the individual. 

Our studies have not only led us to accept thoj^e propositions about 
the needs of youth but have also convinced us that educational innova- 
tions are particularly needed in the social studies-humanities area. As 
we mentioned before, we realized that our own efforts to develop a new 
program would be exploratory and tentative, but we also came to believe 
that there was no alternative but to make the effort. Our conclusions 
have been that there is a vital need to demonstrate and help young 
people find more democratic and humane ways of living. We suspect that 
many of the present patterns of education do not do this. Education 
which conditions children to repeat textbook formulas and unquestion- 
ingly to accept teacher dictum, which concentrates on the problems of the 
past and teaching children as if they were all alike, obviously, does not 
prepare young people to become self-actualizing. And it does not prepare 
them to live in today's society. The changes we suggest will entail re- 
thinking every aspect of the educational program and will involve help- 
ing both the teachers unci ycnintr people understand what this different 
kind of education is all about. 
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We felt that both teachers and students would come to care more 
about education if they were directly involved in the program change 
themselves (they helped, in our program, to make the flexible textbook 
and served as consultants to the fihn-maker). It is our conviction that 
changes can be made which will increase motivation to learn and culti- 
vate an openness of mind and heart — both necessary for self-actualiza" 
tion. Such a reconstruction of education will be most apt to occur; 

1. If education is redefined and students accept its new meaning 

2. If new skills and ways of learning are taught, and 

3. If curriculum content is revised. 

These approaches arc held to be fundamental if the aim of educa- 
tion is to teach young people to think critically and creatively about 
themselves and their society. Each point is discussed more fully in the 
following section. 

New Directions in Education 

Educoffon Redefined 

The considerations disi'usst'd in the preceding pages have led us 
strongly to recommend an education which has a new emphasis — self- 
actualization. This will not be an easy task for it will demand, to a 
considerable extent, a redefinition of education. If students are to de- 
velop their intellectual and creative potential (2), they must have a 
N'ision of what they might l)ecome, they must learn to live examined 
lives and begin to search for u life philosophy. And each will have to 
become responsible for his ow*n education. Students who have had oppor- 
tunities to search for a life philosophy and to take responsibility for their 
own education have responded favn^^ably.^^ One who had spent a half 
year in such a program remarked. ''It has helped me to understand the 
problems of the world and where I fit in to help solve them. It seems as 
though my eyes have been opened.'* 

We believe that education must be redefined for many students, and 
sometimes for their teachers as well, if the students are to assume re- 
sponsibilitv for their own education. Students often feel they are "beinp 
educated" by outer forces, that an education is something that happens 
to a per.<on» but they do not luiderstatid that they can make it happen 
or how they can make it iuippen. We nmst ask several question^: 

IIow can we help students to think creatively about their own lives? 

All stu(l<»iits' coniim iit.*^ are verhatiin f<tateinoi:t> mailf by collejie-bound ninth 
madiTS involved in ;i s<'tnostor s program (five classes a week) planne<l to fostpr self- 
dis*'overy, independent leaiTiing. and self-actualization 
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How can we help jjtudent^ lu^come more fully aware of themselves and of 
how they feel? 

How ean we help students become more independent in their efforts to learn? 

How can we help students work toward developing a tmifying philosophy 
of education and of life? 

The task of attempting to answer these questions and solve these 
problems is of central importance to each child and to all teachers; but 
the answers do not come easily. We must enlarge our understandings of 
self psychology and the construct of self-actualization; we must try to 
understand the learning process better than is now the case; we must 
do more than give lip service to teaching children to think; and we must 
prepare new material — attractive in format and significant in content — 
for these tasks. The learning environment must become more responsive 
and evocative than it has been in the past and teachers must become 
more skilled as counselors and consultants. 

If we are serious about pro<lucing changes in this direction, one of 
the most effective means will be to help the student understand and 
accept the objective of self^actualization. He must realize that the point 
of his education is personal growth — intellectual, emotional and moral. 
To the extent that this becomes a key motivating force in his Ufe, he 
will be apt to move in that direction and, because he rehearses the 
ideas frequently, his learning will be more lasting and meaningful. Stu- 
dents seem to come to this viewpoint readily. As one said: 

The people in the {Being and Becoming) films are still learning, aren't they? 
I used to think that when you memorized your schoolwork, that was all you had 
to know, but these people are still trying to learn something new all the time. 

We are suggesting that the concept of self-actualization must become 
a clear and conscious one for the students and for teachers as well. The 
very act of conceptualizing the idea will lead to a more complete and a 
higher level of understanding. 

In accepting such u direction of development as being possible, we 
agree with Julian Huxley: 'The next decisive step in evolution will . . . 
be the fuller development of self-consciousness" (33). This parallels the 
more optimistic view of man taken by the ''third force" psychologists.^* 
For fxumple, AUport, in discussing the forward thrus*. of "becoming," 
soes man not only as a *'self-conscious" but also as a rational creature 
who creates his own style and his own future (1). The consensus is 
that, given a healthy organijiin and a responsive environment, the direc- 
tion of gruwtli and tiu* choice made will probably be good. 

"Ainutm th«> "thinl Um-v' pj^ychologisiis are G. Allport, C. Biihler. E. Fromni. 
K. (Julilsteiii. H. May. A. M:i?«Iow. (I. Murphy. V. Rogers and H. Sullivan. 
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The student who is seeking an identity must clearly understand that 
this process cannot bo one of simply confinnin? himself as he is; rather 
the process must bo one of attempting to becdne nil that he can be. In 
addition, students will need to understand that education continues 
throughout life and is integral with all aspects of living. For this to 
happen, the student should not only be conscious of the need to grow 
but he also must begin to reach out into the surrounding world and 
begin to discover various life styles. Gradually, he will come to unite 
these nev ideas with his existing images. Class discussions, led by an 
empathic, warm and self-revealing teacher will help this to happen (60). 
There seems little doubt that students will take such self-revelations 
seriously and become deeply involved. After many discussions centering 
on life philosophy, one student commented: 

Class discussions helped me to understand that people are not machines. 
They are really living creatures with many variable feelings and interests. Before 
this class was open to me, I always thought a person was just the kid next door 
or my teacher, h\n now T know more about the deep person behind this face. 

If we want to help a student become responsible for his own edu- 
cation, we must make it clear to him that we consider this to be his task 
and are willing to make it possible. We must define learning in these 
terms, telling students they can, of their own volition, change, improve 
and become educated. After a semester of reviewing world issues and 
contemplating life styles, another student commented: 

The understanding of myself has increased greater than anything else. No 
other class has even considered the individual important. I think this class shed 
light on that for most of n*3. 

Demonstrating— through models or films — how others come to under- 
stand themselves and take responsibility for tht?ir lives can be particu- 
larly helpful. Of course, there must be leeway (saying, in effect, there are 
many ways— choose one that suits you), and time (hours and days, not 
minutes), as well as materials that have built-in flexibility and by their 
very nature ask for individual adaptations and innovations. None of this 
can be forced. There must be only the suggestions, the models, and the op- 
portunities for self-direction. Sometimes even the shy will respond as did 
(me very quiet l)oy who concluded, '*What better way is there for you 
to look at yourself than by bringing yourself out from hiding?'' 

Forcing students to be independent is neither appropriate nor effec- 
tivt! (although mother robins do push their young out of the nest). We 
fcol it is best, instead, to suggest and if the student is fearful and un- 
rfrtcly. hv can. in etTect. say, will not he responsible. I will learn only 
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what I am told/* However, students who are intellectually able and psy- 
chologically healthy take to responsibility and independence readily. One 
boy remarked: 

This course has stimulated me into fiiuling hundndss of thing.s I never 
realized or even had the slightest inkling of. I never knew that deep philosophical 
theories could be so interesting and captivating. Many things like, Education; 
God and Evolution; Humanity. 

Such students have not been reduced to passive dependency. Our 
surveys have repeatedly shown that superior students generally choose as 
an ideal self an image or description which approaches self-actualization, 
although they may feel in reality that they fall short of the mark. 

In the broadest sense, to be educated is to learn to live. Although 
students may only vaguely understand learning as a lifetime task, all 
students can come to see their education as a full-time endeavor which 
consumes every waking hour. Students mu^^t see that there are many 
intellectual and creative pursuits (non-symbolic as well as symbolic, 
humanistic as well as scientific) in which they might engage and which 
will make a difference both to the student and to the world in which 
he or she lives. One girl said, after reading the Four Worlds Textbook: 

I have been reading so many new things, about different aspects of the 
world and all the problems that exist. Even though Tm a little thing in a great 
world, I can contribute by just trj'ing. 

Education and knowledge should become open systems with the stu- 
dent continually learning to deal with more of himself and more of 
reality. As Margaret Mead says, this can result in . . an enlargement 
of the stage on which every individual acts" (43). To participate fully 
in education, students must learn the art of adequate experiencing and 
be given training in perceiving and imagining. School and learning can 
be an illuminating and entertaining experience or a dull and pedantic 
one. To augment awareness and social participation, we must, as Ojemann 
has shown, help each student not only to take responsibility for his own 
development but to comprehend the dynamics of his behavior as well 
(45). Such understandings will counteract present-day tendencies to ab- 
stract cognition and learning from their living context. Learning must 
never be seen — by the student, the teacher or the researcher — as inde- 
pendent from the learner or from the total environment in which he lives. 

Nbw Skills ond New Approaches fo learning 

If we accept as a thesis that democratic and nnituully supportive 
ways of living together an> good ways, we must realize that we endorse 
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hope. As Gardner say.s, **. . . democracy demands a certain optimism 
concerning mankind** (25). This optimism is even mon* apparent if we 
endorse self-actualization as an appropriate and necessary educational 
goal. The concept of helping young people to become self-conscious, 
rational beings who create their own style and their own future is Utopian 
in the most modern and idealistic interpretation of the word. This view 
sees youth as "effective'' not merely reactive, as responding creatively 
not simply coping, and as planning rather than just managing. 

Thus creative problem solving, as Dewey has pr^inted out, is not 
only the common denominator of the scientific method but also the 
method of political democracy (13), However, a sense of personal effec- 
tiveness and the development of talent in creative and critical thinking 
skills usually do not occur spontaneously or by accident. By one means 
or another, and to the extent that the talent is mastered, people learn to 
think. Our thasis is that young people can be taught to think but we are 
forced to agree with some of the children who comment, "People say 
thinking is a good thing—especially for children. But they don't tell us 
how and they don't give us anything very important to think about." 

Fortunately a few research workers have taken these directives 
seriously. Bruner has explort^d problem solving — particularly discover^' 
methods — in The Process of Education (9) and, more recently, has looked 
at the more subjective aspects of the process in On Knowing: Essays 
for the Left Hand (S). Gallagher has reviewed current research in what 
is called ''productive thought'' (24^ and both he and Guilford (29) have 
studied certain aspects of creative thinking in the classroom. Torrance 
also has explored this area and developed and tried out imaginative* 
ways for teaching school children to think creatively (58). Taba has 
done a long term and carefully thought-through study concerned with 
teaching: children to think in the social studies ar(»a (54). Suchman 
has develop(»d ingenious approaches to group and indivithial problem 
solving vaWed **ituiuiry process" (52) and the science and mathematics 
research and ourricuhun teams have made great progress in rewriting 
curriculum materials in \ho<o areas and incorporating j^irohlem .solving 
and .scientific thinking into programs of study (34), 

Learning to think and to learn are crucial to the process of self- 
diseover\-. A .^onse of identity and '^full humanity*' can only come when 
students have learned to (»olU»ct a wide range of information, to evaluate 
it carefully and to make wise decisions. As TilUeh has noted, a man is 
never more human than at the moment of derision (57 ). However it is 
our contention that many students (inchiding many who have high in- 
tellectual potential) will not maintain an eagerness to learn and a willing- 
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ness to think if there is no opportunity for tiicm to practice thinking 
and problem solving in ^school. Without opportunities to make discoveries 
and choices in terms of their own thoughts and wishes — to fulfill their 
humanity through moments of deeissiun — students will find it difficult 
to discover themselves. In other words, the exercise of choice is an affirma- 
tion of selfhood. 

Talent in managing reality without (the outer world) and within 
(the inner world) will increase as students learn to take responsibility 
for their education. It will improve both because students practice these 
skills and because each act of independent discovery (about themselves 
and the world) will give them a sen?e of power. Engagement in thinking 
( rather than merely memorizing) will also allow students, as Dew^ey sug- 
gested, to internalize their learning*. Such processes — discovering on 
one*s own and putting ideas into oneV own words — will also enhance the 
storage and retrieval of ideas. 

In building a program that will foster critical thinking, ample op- 
portunity should he given for students to *'try out" ideas, add new in- 
sights, and make their own «iocisions. We also felt it was necessary that 
each student understand that such independent learning and problem 
solving was important, and also that he understand why it was impor- 
tant. Some of the major propositions to be ke])t in mind and communi- 
cated to the students follow: 

Students must choose areas of learning or problems which appeal to 
them. They will learn best if there is a "thorn in the flesh" (Northrup's 
term for materials which rankle and then instigate thought) and if they 
really want to know something. If vital and controversial issues and a 
wide range of possibilities and alternatives are presented, students are 
apt to find problems that appeal or they may, perhaps, fashion a new 
problem. 

When introtluced to new possibilities and given opi)ortunity to make 
choices one student said: 

There wore many things I found interesting I probably never would have 
discovorerl on my own. .Art and music were mtich more interesting and alive than 
I thought they would be. I learne«l I got more out of the Saturday Review than 
^^otor Trend. 

Students must learn how to think flexibly and creatively. Idea- 
tracking and hruin.storming in free-form group di.*«c\issions can help each 
student go far beyond the limits of his usual perceptions and understand- 
ing.<. Oral expression of thoughts may also lead to ''Inner Dialogue," 
which Jung considered an imperative for self-discovery. We believe that 
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the classroom should provide many opportunities for such oral discourse 
and dialogue in a non -judgmental atmosphere and in open unstructured 
situations. What we have termed "the conversational dialectic'^ could 
provide opportunities for exchange and paraphrase that would directly 
enrich the student's symbolic skills. Other kinds of discovery can come 
from the openness discussed earlier (see "Education Redefined'') which 
flexible materials and an accepting teacher will encourage. Beyond 
choosing an area for study and finding how best to express himself in 
talking with others, the students should be taught how to search in wide- 
ranging ways. 

// they are to solve problems^ students must learn to generalize 
from data and to group ideas in meaningful clusters. If the student learuc 
to search he will also begin to ask questions. If the classroom clim^ite 
is accepting and the teaching and materials are evocative, students 
should produce a large number of viable hypotheses and theories. Teach- 
ers can, by example, show how this is done. We believe that, by present- 
ing important issues as well as an array of solutions and certain unifying 
principles, students can be helped to choose, to try out, and to form more 
intelligent hypotheses. It is important to remember that in teaching 
critical thinking there should be a warm and accepting classroom cli- 
mate. Students will need to feel accepted as well as challenged. Further, 
speculation, search and discovery will probably not occur if the teacher 
insists that there is only one way to do a problem or one right answer 
and will not tolerate the educated guess. 

One student recalled this incident from his experience in the eighth 
grade : 

Last year in a science course, I couldn't work out one of the problems in the 
way the teacher showed us. I thought a lot about it, and got the answer in an 
entirely different way, but the teacher wouldn't accept it. She said it wasn't right 
because I hadn't done it the way the book said. 

Students must be taught to form ideas and images of tvhat might be; 
they niu^t generate modela and theories to explain phenomena. This will 
mean that teachers will use models, ti.eories and generalizations and that 
tliey must characteristically "lift" thinking by showing students how to 
draw relationsliips, parallels and analogies between seemingly \mrelated 
events. Such common components are e^sscntial aspects of theory build- 
ing. Teachers must he abie to help students use techniques that bring 
together (in probable relationships) an array of diverse phenomena. 
Thus students can come to ^ee that fragments (what appears to be un- 
related knowledge) can be related, unified and explained— and often in 
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one or more alternative ways. Such efforts on the part of the teacher 
do not go unnoticed by the students. One student commented: 

This is my first experience with a teacher who helps us when we want to deal 
with ''important" issues, like ''Whither Mankind?" I guess a teacher needs to be 
pretty special to be interested in what we think when weYe in ninth grade and to 
help us think problems through. 

Students must learn ways to test hypotheses and to make critical 
judgments. An attitude of optimistic skepticism is basic to problem 
solving— the student must feel that answers are available but that each 
is to be tested against logic and information. If materials on key issues 
which studenis read contain several alternatives and these are vividly 
and cogently stated, students may come, by comparing possibilities, to 
recognize .shallow reasoning antl nan sequitnr conclusions. In an open 
forum with intelligent teacher leadership, they may recognize distorted 
and incompatible statements and pointless questions. As one student 
sait', ''Before, I often reached a conclusion by emotion rather than rea- 
soning. But now it's the other way around." We believe that this will 
happen if we present examples of adults who are thinking critically. 
We also believe that teachers can make a contribution by setting the 
stage for discussions and by helping each one to understand that other 
students could disagree with his ideas while respecting him as an in- 
tlividual. 

Students must finally realize that at some point they rvill have to 
make a decision and fake a stand. They must see that making choices 
is a skill which goes beyond tracing, relating and evaluating, to a 
realization that the attitudes and actions of each individual are vital 
forces in the lives of others. It is at this point that the student may 
learn the meaning of responsibility. 

We f<»el that students can best learn to take a stand and make a 
responsible choice by coming to know that adults who are influential 
in our society, teachers included, think things through, make decisions 
carefully and have ethical concerns about the consequences of their de- 
cisions. They will, of course, find that many adults and many of their 
student friends do nut seem to make either ethical or logical decisions, 
that they do not characteristically examine the assumptions they hold or 
do not regularly check for bias and prejudice before they make a state- 
ment. Free discussion ean make a difference particularly when there are 
two-way conversations and students and teachers listen to one another. 
The student s ronscience becomes t»nli^lltened and stabilized through 
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confrontation (discussion)* One i$tudent summarized her feelings as 
follows: 

When a teacher talks with you, not at you, be really seems to care about you 
and not just that you memorize his lessons. When he really listens to what you 
f \y, it makes you feel like you are accomplishing something. You feel like a real 
])erson. 

There are, of courc^e, many ways in which a student can develop 
intolluctually, search for truth and solve problems. Many definitions 
and sp^Hilned steps have been given for such activities as scientific think- 
ing, crouwvo thinking, and critical thinking. No effort to generalize can 
cover all possibilities; neither can we even predict the order in which any 
given individual will proceed. A teacher will often understand how a given 
student thinks if there are frequent class discussions which meet some of 
the requirements of critical and creative thinking. These may be struc- 
tured in the manner similar to the **20 questions" approach, which Such- 
man \\6cd in inquiry training (53), the Socratic method, which Oliver used 
in teaching social studies (46) ; or quite unstructured as in the free discus- 
sions in our experimental program and which we have called the "conver- 
sational dialectic" (15). In all of these approaches, the important thing 
to remember is that action and personal involvement on the part of the 
student contribute to learning and change (4). 

New Content ond MaterioU 

If we ttke our stated purpose seriously, i.e., if we want students to 
become self-actualized — to experience themselves as worthwhile and 
unique individuals who at the same time have a sense of shared purposes 
with others— we nmst change the materials in the curriculum. Gardner 
puts it this way: 

If we believe what we profess concerning the worth of the individual, then 
the idea of individual fulfillment within a framework of moral purpose must 
become our <leepest concern, our national ])reoccupation, our passion, our ob- 
jjession (26). 

We know that young people are, to a very largo extent, what they 
experience. If we want them to develop a sense of integrity and a social 
conscience, they should be exposed to individuals who exemplify these 
qualities and to materials that present important theories or philosophies 
of a humane and social nature. A student who had been reading widely 
on world issues and in biographies commented, '^Albert Schweitzer*s 
reverence for life made the biggest impression on me. He always loved 
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bis fellow xuan and helped him whenever he could/' This may servei 
in some measure, to balance the Hailj^ diet of scandal, sex and crime 
which mass media offer. Special materials will have to be prepared, since, 
as Robert White says, 

. , . [there are] scarcely any systematic Qix^e records of great fortitude, rare 
heroism, unusual coutribution to the arts or special success with grasping and 
solving important social issues. The natural growth of personality and the higher 
flights of human achievement have been given almost no representation in noan's 
current ide:is of himself (60) . 

Young people will not bo able to redefine education and learn new 
skills and approaches unless the content and the means by which this 
content is presented are changed in dramatic w*ays. For a decade the 
'^curriculum revolution" has been under way but it is only now begin- 
ning to touch social studies and the humanities. With appropriate mate* 
rials in these areas, students will not> only develop an adequate grasp 
of the intellectual disciplines, but they will be more apt to develop an 
adequate conception of knowledge and of self* They will learn the range 
and possibilities of human excellence if they meet •'significant others'* 
and if they are given an opportunity to ^'stand on the shoulders of 
giants. ' In this way, creative expansion may become their modal be- 
havior style, and they may avoid typical student behavior— where an- 
swers are given too quickly, knowledge is treated too cursorily, and even 
careers are chosen hastily and carelessly. Thus, behavior can become 
self-tranH'^ending rather than self-confinning. 

We must examine our offerings to students and attempt to fill in the 
gaps and to supply materials that w'ill be important aids to constructive 
growth. We can show how man shapes his environment, we can depict 
human beings with a sense of destiny, rather than focusing, as White say^ 
psychology has done, *\ . . mainly on man's irrationality and help- 
lessness** (61). Materials thot present such ideas and concepts can make 
a very great difference to a single student or to a group of young people. 
One student who felt he bar? changed commented, 

Harold Taylor, the philosopher, is the most interesting person. He broke my 
idea of a philosopher because he doesn*t just think about something, he does 
something! 

As Mumford has said, man is **the unfinished animal," he is in- 
fluenced by what he sees and hears and reads, 

The final stage of his growth is not determined by his biological pas' ; it 
rests with himself ami is partly determined by his own plans for the future (44). 

The individuals whom students meet and the materials that students 
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read ."should rclca^^u tho young people from the lunitutions of the class* 
room and should take them into the artist's studio and the scientist's 
laboratory and, more important, the young people should come to 
understand iiow these individuals think. One student reacted to the style* 
of-life film of a philosopher-artist: 

Robert von Neumann was an excellent example of the artist who really 
thinks about liis work, likes it, and expresses tlie thoughts, beauties and actions 
of nature. He seemed very dedicated — his chc^en Held was a way of life and lie 
l«ived it. 

Students s^hould also be introduced to kinds of reading, such as mag- 
azines of critical connnentary and scientific journals, quite unlike "school 
type'* materials. 

Adolescents, and e.sjKTially those who are intellectually superior, 
are able to tliink abstractly and relloctively, can deal with important 
topics and have u concern for what Erikson has called fidelity (21). 
Teaching materials can be developed with these concepts in mind. 
Students are aware of the complexity of the modern world, and they 
know we are living in an era of accelerated change, but we have not 
given them a metalanguage or metaskills which will allow them to deal 
with the continuity of cliange.^' Although we may not be able to provide 
all of tlie needed information, language and skills for di-aling with the 
future, we can show students how others contemplate reorganization (56) 
or even "invent the future*' (23). 

For those wl)o are concerned with tlie personal development of 
youth, who feel that our existing offerings are not providing adequate 
intellectual and moral sustenance and who arc inclined to do something 
about the problem, communication research offers some direction. For 
example, investigations have shown that materials should be believable. 
In other words, respected sources such as the actual statements of 
esteemed individuals will carry greater impact than less vividly stated 
and less valued conclusions (e.g., from a secondary source such as a 
textbook).^* A student comment points up this observation. 

It seems to me that President Kennedy was talking directly to me when he 
said, ".Ask not what your cotuitry can do for you: Ask what you can do for your 

^' Bruncr believes that mathematics is the most general of metalanguages, noting 
that it provides the lorins and patterns in terms of which regularities in nature are 
comprehended. He also feels that poetry performs a similar function in that it help?* 
with ^he search for likenesses beneath the surface of diversity and change — is a vehicle 
for searching out unexpected kinship (7). 

^"Students will need to be taught to evaluate sources carefully, as was indicated 
in the section on '•New Skills and New Approaches to Learning/* They can. for ex- 
Miijple. learn to re.s]iert rosearcli flIl^^inK^< more than hearsay. 
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country," That really inspires mv, to want to Uo something useful. I never con- 
sidered before that one person could make a difference. 

Beyond this it is well to keep in mind that students will be more 
apt to remember and think about ideas if they are given the sym* 
bols (words or labels) for doing this thinking. Thoughts, including atti- 
tudes such as motivation to learn or to find out^ are symbolic acts which 
are rehearsed often and, if teaching materials are to be effective, should 
b;* tied to real act« and are therefore apt to produce behavior changes (6) 
Suoh relevance, i.e., materials that strike students as being relevant to 
a world they know and understandi will be most apt to produce be- 
havior changes and learning. 
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Learning and Becoming — 
New Meanings to Teachers 



The learner is an active agent who organizes the world 
by labeling and grouping, noting and establishing relation- 
ships, and by hypothtsizing and predicting. Thus the pupil 
creates his world and is not totally dependent upon his world 
to shape and mold him. Yet, in order to create the kind of 
environment conducive to learning and mental health, certain 
conditions are necessary. 

Those conditions which give rise to productive learning 
are qualitatively arid quantitatively rich experiences; human 
support and responsiveness to others, and opportunities for 
the learner to mediate these experiences through conversation. 
The school may, and perhaps even must, provide all three of 
these condition."^ in order to make possible change in one's 
cognitive field and in c^e's behavior. 
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Learning and Becoming — 
New Meanings to Teachers 

Marie M. Hughes 

IT IS the hope of the authors of this volume that it may 
serve as a source book of present day thinking about growth and learning 
of significance to the teachi* ^ profession. 

This chapter presents some meanings and implications for teaching 
gleaned from the foregoing chapters. The illustrations are designed to 
invite the reader to examine his present beliefs regarding learning and the 
processes by which an individual becomes what he presently is, and what 
he may become. Such an examination by a teacher of his beliefs may give 
him a firmer base on which to make professional decisions and may even 
clarify his concept of the ultimate purposes of the school experience. It is 
also conceivable that his own commitment as a teacher may be deepened 
as he understands more about the educative process; therefore, he can be 
more optimistic regarding the potential of human beings. 

The Modifiobiiity of Inteiligenca 

The concept of an indivirhiars becoming expressed as a process of 
interaction with his environnicnt suggests different educational procedures 
from those compatihh^ with the concept of the individual as '^unfolding** 
in accordance with prodotenninofl ability. 

Data presented in Chapter 3 show this latter concept as no longer 
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tenable. The kinds of activitiess and objects encountered, the kinds of 
human relationships and situations experienced make a difference in the 
competence and attitudes of an individual. These factors cannot be pre- 
determined. From the time of birtii the individual is trying to make sense 
out of his world. He is the active agent who organizes the world by cate- 
gorizing and grouping, noting and establishing relationships, hypothesizing 
and predicting. He snakes his own world through his processing, utilizing 
and retrieving information stored within his mind along with information 
he receives from outside and inside himself. 

It may be interesting to look at young children to see how they 
function in encounters with their environments. 

Recently it was possible to observe two little girls, one not yet three 
and the other just turned five, as they went about gaining and processing 
information from their environment. The specific environment was a large 
yard with two briek terraces and a fish pond with three indifferent gold- 
fish. At first the girls were content to watch the fish, lifting the lily pads 
to see them more clearly. Next they followed the contours of the walks 
that took them from one side of the house to nnnther. They climbed, 
walked and jumped off the wall of the treewell. Then the swing was tried 
out. Yes, two could sit in the basket swing. How about standing up in the 
basket? The curved surface thwarted them, and their attempt to stand 
was aborted. Next, experimentation with the tea cart which did nicely as 
a bus; moreover, it had two decks. 

Time out for a little conversation with their father who was building 
the new flower bed. "Why did you do that?" "What goes in this hole?'' 
'•Here is a bug. Does he like the leaf? Where is his house?'* The conversa- 
tion was terminated when the girls' attention was attracted to a lizard 
darting about ; they made a hopeless chase. 

Later the girls found a bag of clothespins. For quite a period of time 
they occupied themselves pinning leaves on the back of the two plastic- 
laced chaise lounge. The rows of "clothes" were even and exact. 

When the lawn sprinkler system was turned on, the five-year-old girl 
systematically tested her control of each of the four heads by placing 
her foot in various positions on top of the head. Her delight in the change 
in the flow of the water was a joy to watch. 

Here in this encounter with a limited environment wo saw two little 
girls using it in their own ways for their own purposes. Some aspects of 
the environment were new anrl some familiar. The basket swing afforded 
them some information about curved surfaces; their use of the tea cart 
was the familiar use of anything with wheels; however, the conventional 
{)urpose of such a piece of furniture was not disclosed to them. Their 
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inventiveness with the clothespin play, using leaves for clothes, and the 
laced chair back for clothesline demonstrated something of the creativity 
inherent in all children. In this same episode the girls displayed a self* 
discipline in following the model of mother lianging up clothes. Thus the 
"clothes" placed in a straight line may l)c interpreted as more than mere 
pleasure in manipulative activity. 

Two more features in this environmental encoimter of the two little 
girls arc worthy of mention: One, the involvement of the "whole child." 
In this case, the cliche is used advisedly. The children were responding 
as total organisms. They used muscles and mind; they experienced a 
gamut of feeling in direct relationship to what they were doing. Certainly 
they derived kinesthetic pleasure and satisfaction from many of their 
activities. They were mildly frustrated in their attempts to stand up on 
the curved surface of the basket swing and in their attempt to catch the 
lizard. They were gratified in their father's response to their questions and 
in their control over their environment — pushing the tea cart, swinging, 
and regulating the flow of water. In addition, they had choice of activity 
witli freedom to explore as fancy dictated. Secondly, they made use of 
language to interact with one another and to gain more information from 
their environment. They had an adult who listened and responded to 
them. These children were moving toward their environment instead of 
away from it or against it (5). 

It is from thousands of similar encounters that the child become?* 
what he is. Wliut he thinks of himself, his openness to experience, his 
store of concepts, his way of organizing his world, his cognitive processes, 
his habits of reality testing, his recognition of his feelings, and his ac- 
ceptance of his feelings are all an outgrowth of his transactions with Iiis 
environment. 

The differences in the life experiences of individuals begin early. The 
embryo and fetus are protected intrauterine, but the facts of impairment 
caused by rubella (German measles) and the drug, thalidomide, have 
told us that deveiopnient does not unfold according to genetic plan unless 
the environment is propitious. There is an interactive factor even intra- 
uterine. 

The effects of the earliest days and weeks of life are indicated by 
Lawrc»nce K. Frank in his discussion of the mother's handling of the 
infant during feeding: 

This tactual stimulation is obtained from close contact with the mother's 
person, especially during breast feeding, when the infant receives both nutritional 
and tactual stimulation. It should be noted that the mother usually accompanies 
tiK^se tactual ministrations with soothing auditory stimuli, this provides the 
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essentials for the child t() use auditory istimiili in place of tactual stimuli as 
sources of adjustment. Thus, when the infant is weaned and more or less sud- 
denly deprived of access to the mothers person (although her mothering may 
he otherwise continued), ho partially prepared to use the auditory stimuli of 
approval and reassuring words :i5 substitutes for tactual stimuli. If he is success- 
ful in meetincc this problem he will learn then to use auditory stimuli as sources 
of adjustment anil to accept them for an ever-widening number and variety of 
persons. Coticumitantly ho will develop a susceptibility to auditory stimuli of a 
disapproving and threatening character. In this process we see the beginning of 
the individual's dependence upon the verbal reactions of others to his behavior, 
which plays so large a part in social relationships and the personahty develop- 
ment of later years. Gestures and facial expressions of others are likewise 
implicated (3). 

One can but ask, what of the children who habitually receive their 
bottle from a stuffed dog or some other inanimate object! 

fff9€fs 0f Bnvhonmmtal incounten 

The richness of some children^ environment may be seen from thi.s 
episode of a three year old boy who played with a canvas laundry bag 
attached to a stand-up frame. The bag accidentally fell over and the 
young boy immediately made it a boat. He climbed in and out of it. 
Finally he shifted his play, approaching and withdrawing from the 
opening of the bag that had now become the mouth of an alligator. His 
father and mother entered into the play, talking with him as thougli 
he were in the boat and, later, afraid of the alligator. 

The significance of play accompanied by the approval of parent or 
other adult cannot be overestimated. The parent, by taking the role as- 
signed to him by the child, demonstrates his interest and approval. For 
example, the parent may say to the boy with the boat, '*Where are you 
going?" *'How many people on your ship?" If the child is timi<l and the 
request to speak seems to cause anxiety, the parent may say, "My! You 
have a good boat." *'You are a fine boatman." '*You are making your 
boat go fast." 

The significance of the parrnt's participation in play episodes then 
has two facets, one of approval and empathy with the child; second, that 
of use of languap» to mediate and extend the experience for the child. 
Teachers, particularly tho>e witli young children from disadvantaged 
homes, serve the same function. To make up for gaps in such situations, 
teachers give more time to play than is ustml in a regular classroom. 

Bower's statement of the importance of early years is this: 

One of the prime piiri)nses of the family is to pn»vide the child with sufii- 
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cient affective nutrient and home base support so that, as be grows, be feels safe 
enough to risk exploring the real and symbolic world around him. The health 
agencies provide basic biological, developmental and — where necessary— medical 
guidance to produce the physical and mental robustnei?s required to take the 
normal risks of life. The play agencies (including informal play groups) provide 
the group experiences prerequisite to the use of symbols. With these three 
**givens," home, health and play experience, education can proceed at a merry 
and productive pace.* 

There is a probability that as many as half the children entering 
school come from deprived environments of one kind or another. Earlier 
chapters have indicated something of the results of deprivation. The 
sources of deprivation are many. 

Some children have had loo many cfo^s. **Do act like a lady." **Say 
how do you do to Mrs. L." "Do try to skate gracefully." "Do learn the 
names of the flowers in the garden." "Do practice your music lesson." 

Some children have not been able to explore their environment be- 
cause of the don'Vs, "Don't climb the tree." "Don't play in the water." 
"Don't talk to Mr. B., you will bother him." 

Some children have lived in meager environments with too few ob- 
jects, and slight variety in situations. For them many common aspects 
of the broader culture have never been encountered. Most of all, perhaps, 
the significant people in their lives are tired with feelings of discourage- 
ment and even hopelessness. The use of language has been minimal, often 
limited to directions and concrete questioning. Children from such fam- 
ilies know little of play with words or conversation that has no excuse 
except the pleasure afforded by the exploration of ideas. 

Some children have lived with warm, responsive adults who have 
talked with them and introduced them to an ever wider aspect of their 
environment. For such children, their encounters have included the sea 
and the mountain, the city and the country, animals and gardens, the 
airplane and the boat, the young and the old. 

A young three year old from a rich environment of people who cared 
and who had provided many experiences for him proposed this question 
to his grandmother. "What do you do. grandma, when you run out of 
fingers to count?" Tliis development of the concept of number as being 
more than ten fingers was interesting; equally interesting, however, was 
the gap in hi.s understanding of the world disclosed a few weeks earlier. 
From babyhood he had been familiar with airplanes taking off and land- 
ing as well as their frequent passing overhead. He was present when his 
grandmother was seen off on a flight to another city. When the plane was 

' Eli M Rowt-r "Thp Ai'hipvpin#»nt of Competc^ncy " Chapter 2. p 24 
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out of sight, he became very anxious and wanted to know how his grand- 
mother **was going to get down/* Even though ho had witnessed planes 
taking off and landing s^inco babyhood, the total process appeared not 
to be assimilated until his grandmother's return when he witnessed her 
coming down the steps. 

The child's world and liis attainment of the concepts that enable him 
to organize it are now still largely unknown. Because of this our educa- 
tional programs are often less successful than we had hoped. It seems 
clear that two questions must be asked in regard to each child: What 
is the nature of his environmental encounters? and What concepts and 
attitudes is he in process of building through these encounters? Would 
the school program contribute more to the child's intellectual development 
if we were able to provide a match between the child's mental schemata 
and experience so that he could assimilate more? Or, on the other hand, 
would this intellectual growth be enhanced if we were able to provide 
the child with experience with dissonant data — something so different 
from what he has within his mental schemata that he must completely 
reorganize his schemata to accommodate the new data? 

Hunt has already envisioned the possibilities in the new views on 
intelligence.* 

It might be fea.^ihle to (li5cover ways to govern the encounters that children 
have with their environments, especially during the early days of their develop- 
ment, to achieve a substantially higher intellectual capacity. Moreover, inasmuch 
as the optimum rate of intellectual development would mean also self-directing 
interest and curiosity and genuine pleasure in intellectual activity, promoting 
intellectual development properly need imply nothing like the grim urgency 
which has been associated with "pushing" children. Furthermore, these proce- 
dures, insofar as they tended to maximize each child's potential for intellectual 
development would not decrease individual differences in intellectual capacity as 
assessed by texts but would increase them (6). 

The research task of discovering effective ways of governing chil- 
dren's environmental encounters, and of translating such knowledge into 
child rearing and other educational practices is stupendous. Nevertheless, 
it is not too early for teachers to begin some urgent modifications of their 
practices. The conclusion made by Deutsch may be strong enough, when 
related to data presented in earlier chapters of this yearbook, to spur us 
to additional effort: 

Examination of the literature yielils no explanation or justification for any 
child with an intact brain, and who is not severely disturbed, not to learn all the 

♦J. McV. Hunt. Intelligence and Experience. Copyright © 1961 The Ronald 
Pfpss Company. 
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basic schola»stic skills. Tlie failure of such (?hildren to learn is tho failure of the 
schools to develop curricula consistent with the environmental experiences of the 
children and their subsequent initial abilities and disabilities (2). 

When tlie view is accepted tliat the child, at any point in time, is the 
product of his unique interactions with his unique environment, we have 
more understanding of differences and more hope for what the child may 
yet become. This understanding of the process of becoming provides clues 
to the kind of program-development in the school that may contribute 
most to the growtli of a competcr.t, self- fulfilled individual. At the very 
least, the view presented may help us avoid some errors of the past. 

Once Again: Individual OifFerences 

An error commonly made is that of labeling an individual as lazy» 
slow, not wanting to learn, stupid, immature, and so forth. Labels often 
seem to have the power to evoke from us as teachers the kind of behavior 
toward a child that is congruent w*ith the labels we have attached to him. 
Most of us accept the fact that rats have less feeling and less intelligence 
than humans and yet a study shows that when one experimenter was 
told that he had a group of "smart" rats and another experimenter was 
told that he had a group of "stupid" rats, the rats subsequently learned 
maze running as "smart" and "stupid" rats (10). The inference being 
that the experimenters acted toward the rats and expected them to act in 
accordance with the labels given them. 

Our grouping practices, our devotion to the infallibility of the first 
intelligence score that appears in the child's record folder, attest to our 
insensitivity to human potential. We know children are very different 
but we have not yet learned to live and work with the differences in 
comfortable and constructive ways. 

Perhaps we have seen differences only in the ability to learn what 
we wanted the children to learn; moreover, our responses to children 
have tended to be judgmental. This evaluation is expressed in the way 
we sort out (group) children in a hierarchy. There are groups 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. 
In one high school, seven classification levels were maintained. What 
might happen, if, instead of judging children so arbitrarily, we were 
creative in providing new kinds of opportunities for them? In addition, 
suppose we were patient and supportive of children as they went about 
finding their own ways into the school situation? 

It is diflBcult for us to comprehend the great differences even among 
young children entering school for the first time. For example, a study ^ 

•Marie M. Hughes and Ruth Gates. "The Responses of Kindergartners to Se- 
locted Concepts." rnpiihlishod Sfudy. Salt Lake City: University of Utah. 1963. 
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of 70 kindergarten children of gimilar soeioeconomie status ilividf^d equally 
as to ftcx showed, as eN'perted, pronounced dilferences among tiie children, 
For example, in their responses to words they did not know. A few children 
said "Aly Moaimy never told me.*^ Others spoke matter-of-factly in a 
firm tone of voice wth an don't know/' and still others whispered, **I 
delist know,'' and some just looked witiiout sound or movement, 

Lois Murphy recently described in poetic fashion the ways young 
children meet new situaHons. 

For one child to whom newness has progressively brought new st^fisfactions, 
a strange new exjierienre arouses fantasies of new opportunities and potential 
fun; for another, strangeness brings potential ogres in its shadows. For still an- 
other, strangeness is sunply a question mark, something to discover; this child 
will let strangeness have u fair chance. He allows it to show its colors; he does 
not prejudge it. One child may march forward, ready to beard a lion in his den 
if need be, while another skips into iicwness as if it carried a rainbow's promise 
of a pot of gold. Still another is transfixed and inunobliized, seemingly hypnotized 
by inscrutable forces in strangeness itself (9). 

It seems so obvious that children responding in such different ways 
cannot be treated alike or be subjected to the same expectations. It seems 
equally obvious that the range of situations offered within the classroom 
must be broad instead of limited and stereotyped as they most often are. 

If one of our first errors in working with children is that of categoriz- 
ing and labeling them, a second error is that of keeping all of them in the 
same kind of situation. We arc eager for children to get into reading 
books, to move them into a next upward step in arithmetic, to write 
longer paragraphs, to read history instead of stories of horses. In other 
words, we want them to progress upward in an unbroken and fairly steep 
path. Such expectations are not in harmony with the ways of growth — 
growth is uneven, sometimes it even appears to show regression. A child 
who has been writing for some weeks may have a few days during whicli 
he asks t^e teacher to write for him. Children who have been choosing 
to read quite difficult books may change to reading old stories with 
simpler plots expressed in limited vocabularies. 

Most classrooms make no allowance for such facts of development 
Children are evaluated as not doing well when they fluctuate in this 
manner. They are judged as contrary or uncooperative. In fact, all chil- 
dren who do not learn the material required in a grade by a specific 
teacher are considered not bright. Most career teachers are surprised 
when their *'not bright" pupils do so well in their life work. If the school 
were more sensitive to inai vidua! differences, how many mo*e people 
might come nearer self- fulfillment? 
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Kubie has pointed out the stultifying eft'ects of our repetitive ways 
of doing things. 

Limitless repetition without tiie guidance of iiwight is merely self-defeatmg; 
it does deeper damage by hampering spontaneous "intuitive/' i.e., preconscious 
functions. There is considerable evidence that the freer is tlie learning process 
from neurotic distortion, and the less obstructed it is by counter-processes which 
are rooted in unconscious conflicts (i.e., the more "normal" it is), the less repeti- 
tio!i is needed. Nevertheless in the acquisition of any skill, whether manipulative, 
.^yinbolic, or instinctive, the teacher continues to place major emphasis on repeti- 
tive drill (7). 

The above fjuotation implies that we yive more of the same kind of 
material when the child does not se(un to be getting it. In no school situa- 
tion has this proci'dure been more persistent than in beginning reading 
instruction. We continue to present tlie same words in the same kind of 
drill lesson. When children are not responding positively, should we not 
change the situation for them? Only in this way do they have an oppor- 
tunity for new perceptions. 

If children are to be involved in their own learning so that learning 
moves forward with attention, ze.st and satisfaction, the use of situations 
requiring repetitive, automatic responses must be curtailed. Most drill 
requires such responses. As Kubie argues, traditional drill may not be 
warranted to the degree its prevalence in the schools indicates. The readers 
of this report can be heard saying, *'But we need drill. Some things have 
to be automatic.*' Once again we reiterate that tlie issue is one of delib- 
erate, discriminative judgment on the part of the teacher. The records 
of classrooms show that drills on small numbers with a ritualistic state- 
ment of the problem, on naming the colors, on parts of words, and so 
forth, are insistent. 

Such lessons involve a group of children who nmst listen to the same 
thing over and over again. Many children have mastered such content 
before they entered school. It is true that they might take comfort and 
gain confidence by doing something they can do but at what point do 
they become bored? Who becomes bored first? Which ones need a chal- 
lenge? How does the teacher know? What practice will children do on 
their own? What opportunities are there for needed individual practice? 
Such questions as these call for decision making of the highest professional 
caliber. No preconceived notion of a nicely ordered sequence and ritual 
of presentation of content will provide the basis for the proper decision. 

For example, as we have watched children learn to read, the limita- 
tions of the usual beginning reading activities used in a routine manner 
have become apparent. Tiiere are genuine differences in attit i toward 
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book:s uniong tho^v oliiklren who liuv ■ laid large niuubcrs of books and 
sjtories and those whoso contacts with books have been meager. Moreover, 
some cliildren have the rewards of reading opened to them through the 
use of other materials. For one child it was the record of the antics of 
tlie loved golden hamster; for another it was captioned photographs of 
activities of himself and classmates; for still another it was a cookbook 

Children have to find some personal satisfaction in reading before 
tiiey give sufficient attention to it to really learn to read. 

With older children or youth, tlie availability of a historical novel 
or a journal of an explorer has been known to change attitudes toward 
history. 

When teachers are asked to identify the situations in wliich tliere is 
the greatest pupil involvement, the response is always when tliey are 
talking about themselves, what they have done and what they have, what 
they want and what they are going to do. Obviously an educational 
program cannot be carved exclusively from this kind of discussion. What 
is the bridge to the wider world and what are the processes that may guide 
creative classroom teaching? 

Processes and Principles Which Promote 
Productive Leorning Situations 

The space provided by one chapter does not permit ^ complete ex- 
position of useful processes and principles, if such were possible to give. 
Nevertheless, the author has selected a few processes and principles * to 
tliscuss. These are: (a) models of human activity and feeling; (b) pacing; 
(c) choice; (d) challenge; and, (e) teacher responsiveness to the in- 
dividual. 

Mode/s of Humon AttMfy ond Feeling 

Any thinking about or discussion of models tends to slide over into 
the deeper and highly significant psychological process of personal iden- 
titicati jn. There are, of course, various degrees of identification. Models 
in this discussion are used more in the sense of becoming aware of some- 
thing to tlie extent that one imitates it. The imitation is limited to a skill 
or a particular w*ay of doing things, although the model may become, 

•The distinction between processes and principles as applied to teaching is not 
explicated. Tho complexity of teaching in its simultaneity of events and interrelations 
makes talking about it wiihout oversiniphfication difficult at this point in our concep- 
tualizations ami thcoriziuK. I do not wisli to simplify what is even more complex than 
I wish to a<'knowle<ige. 
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for H few children, a person for iclentificatioiK If consider models in a 
wider context we might say that the individuars "awareness''^ of some- 
thing additional or different makes possible a change in his cognitive field, 
which in turn, as Snygg suggests, results in a change in his behavior. 

Disadvantaged children, for example, have had little or no contact 
with puzzles, word games, "book" games of the old "authors" type, or 
those built on the old "parcbeesi" formula. 

These games may be made available in the classroom, but there are 
i\o "takers" until the children see the games in use. In our own experience, 
teaching the games to somewhat older children who then use the ma- 
terials unobstrusively in the classroom, generates in the younger children 
an interest in learning the games. Under this condition they will give the 
necessary attention to learning the games themselves. The presence of 
the model using the materials results in awareness and interest in doing 
it oneself. The new skill in turn becomes self-salisfyin^j and provides 
another building block in a feeling of adequacy and control— a step 
toward more mature competence. 

Of course, models of activities go beyond games. We have noticed in 
Operation Head Start classes that the young Spanish-speaking boys 
tended to avoid certain activities. Few boys joined the playhouse play, 
or made collages using colored tissue paper, or worked with the weaving 
of mats. However, this was not true in the classes where the male student 
aide had participated in these activities. It was also noted that after the 
activity was thus legitimatized, the boys chose it on their own. 

This past year a ninth grade class of limited achievement spent three 
hours a day in a special program at the University Experimental Learn- 
ing Center. One of the fruitful experiences for them proved to be their 
access to the Education Instructional Library. Here they found an un- 
usually fine collection of books, but more particularly, they found college 
students studying. It was amusing to watch individuals assume the sitting 
posture of a bearded but serious student reading or writing. Incidentally, 
most of the 45 ninth graders became quite skilled in the use of the card 
catalogue. Their personal practice certainly began by imitation. They 
had been markedly inattentive during an initial instruction period but 
when they asked for help, they gave attention. 

The presence of models of activity provides an invitation. When help 
is available to give the necessary demonstration and aid to children to 
enable them to participate, some salient elements of a productive learning 
situation are present. The potency of the presence of models suggests 
that a wider age range as well as a wider range of permissible activities 
might be one way to move toward a more productive learning situation. 
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Another element necessary in the productive learning situation is 
that of pacing. My own conviction is that each learner will proceed 
further if he does his own pacing in moving into more difficult work and 
moving into new situations. No other person can know the fears and 
constrictions of another. This pnnciple of instructional pacing is based 
upon the assumption that the i)ossibilities for more difficult w^ork, more 
responsibility, and so forth are always present. 

The concei)t of pacing is often confused with a laissez faire permis- 
siveness. This is not what is meant. The teacher holds an expectation of 
growth and more complex l)ehavior for the child. He has a belief in the 
capacity of the child and the conviction that he will perform in a different 
manner when it is possible for him to do so. These convictions are con- 
veyed to the child, yet at the same time his autonomy is respected. The 
issuing of the invitation to more diflScult work (new situations), the 
proffering of aid, the support offered, and the acceptance of the child as 
he is with what he finds it possible to do, require a quality of sensitivity, 
skill and judgment that is needed in few other human situations. This is 
teaching. 

C/io/ce 

The relationship of choice or self-pacing is readily apparent; however 
choice involves an awareness of several alternatives. As an ultimate it 
pertains to what one dreams and plans to make of himself. On an every- 
day functioning basis in the classroom it means choosing to practice with 
arithmetic drill sheets or the teaching machine, or working out the report 
on the cost of fencing and landscaping the schoolyard. 

Choice in the classroom may involve the editing of the play for an 
assembly. '•What hcquv^ tell the stor>'? What needs to be eliminated or 
expanded? Who will have what part?'' Choice may be strictly personal, 
''Shall I write to Aunt Kate or finish reading my book?" Choice must 
be made with consideration for one's responsibility to others; also, it 
must be made in reference to tinie available to one, to skills one has or 
wants, and to one s noah. The school provides alternatives in activities, 
helps to clarify values and goals and the means of reaching such goals. 
Choice may be given on the level of an open Assignment — ^we need more 
. . . ; it may be given in terms of the order in which one may do that 
which is structured and required; it may be given in situations of slight 
valence to one. or it may be a situation of major significance, but the 
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ultimate choice of etirh indiviciual relator to what lie chooses to become. 
Herbert Bonner holds a view of man as **seeker after values which he 
sets for himself. From this jioint of view, more important than tran- 
quility, security, and survival is the imliviiluars desire to fulfill himself 
as a unique person'' (1). Each child needs to know himself and haA'ie 
respect for what he is and what he may become. The school program 
can contribute to an individual's feelings of confidence, to his skills of 
study, and to his basic attitudes toward himself and the world. It can 
lielp him clarify his values and goals. It can help him sense what it is 
to be a human being with the capacity for a range of feeling responses 
and mental operations. 

Clioi/eii0e 

Much emphasis has been placed on < oivo and self-pacing. It should 
be noted, however, that these processes cannot be ver>' meaningful to the 
children when tht» choice given by the teacher is only on the level of 
"What song do you wish to shig?'' The classroom offerings should not 
be repeal 'hI day after <lay. The program should offer new opportunities 
and new vision to the student. What is a challenge to one naturally will 
not be to another. Challenge as used here is not a dare or a bet. It is an 
expansion; it is awareness at a greater depth. To challenge a student is 
to give him a new weapon or instrument that increases his own power. 
This may be a computation skill or a series of faets from which he can 
derive new relationships. One of our records of a third grade discussion 
reveals an opportunity that was ignored by the teacher. 

Third grade — SS students — SO minutes 

Tbachkh: How many of yoii enjoyed our trip yesterday out to Esealante Valley? 

That's fine. What did you learn new that you had never seen before? 
MicnAKi.: I seen a lot of potatoes. 
Teacher; Speak right up. 

Michael: I saw how they packed them and how they put them in the truck and 

washed them. 
Teacher: Si)eak right up. 

David: I saw how they put them in the big gunny sacks. 

CUthy: I saw how they washed them. 

Karen: I saw how they hurried and picked them up. 

Teacher; Did you think the lady that was right close to us was working really 

hard when she picked up potatoes? 
Children : Yes 
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TfiAciiKu: What makes you think ishe was really working hard? Bobbyt 
BoBBv: Became she son oj had sweat on her forehead. 
Neil: I saw how they dumped potatoes. 
Teacher: Where? 

Neil: I saw how they dumped them. 

Teacher: Dumped them where? Where did you ^-ee them dump potatoes? 
Neil: In a truck. 
Teacher: In a truck, 

David: Tho lady who picks them up, she bends over anil her back gets sore. 
Teacher: I imagine it would* 
LAiuiY II: I •cen 'em. I seen. 
Teachek: I saw. 

Lakuy R: I saw where this tractor picked them up and dumped them on the 
ground again. 

Teacher: The tractor dug them and dumped them on the ground. Bobby? 
BoBBv: I thought it was neat the way they went and hooked the machine on the 

truck and the man went and dumped in the potatoes into the thing that went 

into the bin. 

Michael: We could tell she tvas tired at how fast she was picking up and she 
was always breathifig a big deep breath. 

Teacher: A big deep breath. And what would she do when she would get the 
sack full? 

Michael: She would set it down and then she would go and take the sack oiT 

her back and hook it on the front and start picking them up again. 
Teacher: It looked like a big skirt, didn't it? 
Child: She sure filled it fast. 
Teacher: Very fast. 

The italicized statements have significance for our discussion* Here 
are concrete observations of children from which they inferred that the 
woman who picked up potatoes worked hard. Might it not have challenged 
the children to learn something of their mental processes and to acquire 
the new word infer? The simple recital of what they had seen could have 
been given by an alert five or six year old ; these children were eight. 

Children's ideas are often challenged by the ways some members of 
the group play unfinished stories. Under this situation new ways of 
acting are introduced and different values are disclosed. 

Children can be challenged by learning the differences between facts, 
as they are generally agreed upon by scholars in the field or objective 
observers, and opinions expressed by themselves and others either orally 
or in tho printed word. Few classrooms bring this kind of challenge to 
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children. Moreover, records of classroom discourse show that teachers 
seldom make such ^listinctions in tli<Mr own work. For example, a question 
of fact is asked and a reply of opinion is accepted. Comparisons and 
judgments arc reiuUned without making overt the criteria used. Would 
not children be challenged to find what different judgments result when 
the criteria are changed? 

Another source of challenge in the claj?sroom is the child who thinks 
in an original manner. Such a child's remarks are very often declared 
"out of field/' 

It appears from our reading of hundreds of records of classroom dis- 
course that the teachers who are unacccpting of the challenge presented 
by a new line of thouglit are immersed in their own "set'' or plan of what 
ought to be. In other words, they are not alert to the numerous possi- 
l)ilities open in the situtition. One of our sixth grade records demonstrated 
this. The discussion pertained to the opening to the public of Lake Powell 
at Glen Canyon Dam. I1ie teacher asked the question, **What will this 
l)ig lake mean to us?" Several students responded with some aspects of 
the new recreational opportunities, but one youngster began to talk about 
business possibilities. "Someone could buy up the land and build cabins." 
Another student talked of buying boats to rent and someone mentioned 
a snack bar. This part of the discussion was "nipped" by the teacher, 
who said, "We are not going to talk about business but how we can have 
recreation on Lake Powell." The limiting we do thoughtlessly, often 
prevents what might be new thijiking or a challenge to members of the 
group. 

Responsiveness to Others 

No discussion of present concepts of teaching and learning can he 
completed without giving attention to communication in the classroom. 
There is need of an opportunity for dialogue and there is need to raise 
the quality of dialogue. Speech has both an outer meaning that is purely 
descriptive and an inner (personal) meaning. To respond constructively 
to children (and others) requires that one actively listens for the meaning 
of the other. Such concentrated listening indicates a caring for the other. 
\ few simple examples: the young child brought a furry caterpillar 
crawling up his arm for his mother to see: "Look.** he said, "it is striped, 
it is beautiful/* And the mother replied, "Go wash your tlirty hand/* 
,\nother child high on the ladflcr called to his motlior anrl sairl, "Look 
at me. Tm at the very top. I did it all by myself.** But the mother said. 
"Get down this minute before you fall.*' 
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Tom, a new boy in sohuol, was asked along with the rest of the sixth 
grade to write a composition. Everyone got busy but Tom who just sat. 
After a time, the teaclior became aware of this and came over to suggest 
that he get busy or he would ho left behind. He replied, **Wc didn't do 
much writing at that other scliool.*' Teacher continued. **Vou could write 
about Thur:?day s bull game or our party, yes, write about our party 
with Mrs. Johnson s room.'* Tlic teacher went on her way and Tom still 
sat. 

Toms statement, ''We didn't do much writing at the other school." 
was a factual, reality statement, but what was he saying, what was the 
personal meaning? 'Tm homej^iok for my old school.'' "I'm scared." 
Maybe he was even saying, **I really don't know a thing about writing." 
or perhaps, don't think Til ever be as good as these ?:ids seem to be." 

Always we work in a context of personal meaning schemata and a 
cognitive.'ndture'Oriented'meaning schemata. It is necessary for us to 
listen to each person fully so we may experience the essence of the 
learner's expression. 

Another teacher demonstrated her listening in an ordinary but im- 
portant manner. Hazil was telling a long slory about the pets at her 
home. Asked the teacher, **How many birds do you have at your house?" 
Hazil: We did hnve two, but Bedgie flow out and got lost. 
TKAfHKic Ah, nut the one that went up your fingers. 
Hazil: Yes. 

Tii\CHBH: Oh, I hope you find it. Let us know, won't you? 

Not only did the teacher hear the child this time, but she had heard 
the child previously. She conveyed her caring. Meerloo boldly writes, 
''Words are bodily contact. All speaking is opposing, fighting, loving" (8). 

Listening must have a constancy about it. in order to have an au- 
thentic ring. It is really groimded in faith as to what the other may be- 
come. Teachers neerl such faith. They need to believe in a potential 
unrealized. 

The two things a teacher (listener) most commonly does to foreshorten 
conununiration nrc: <a) rendoring advorse judgment on what the person 
is saying before he tmderstands what is yaid or meant; anrl (b) refusing 
to hear tlu» sp(»cikor out before Hstening to our own thoughts and ideas. 
We immediateh- want to speak and tell our own tale; or we know the 
oppo.<ite of what tlu» person is saying, so we wish to tell him about it. 
Kither way, W(» begin listening to ourselves and forming our rebuttal so 
w^e never hear what was said. The lesson plan for the day is often 
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slavishly followed and prevents the kind of dialogue that could extend 
and deepen meanings for all. 

Jules Henry (4 \ has called attention to a third aspect in the class- 
room situation that prevents understanding. This is "noise" or the aspect 
of the message that is not intended. A short illustration demonstrates 
the point: 

Alice, who was trying to read, had difficulty with a word. Fred spoke up 
and told it to her. Whereupon, the teacher asked, "Fred, are you cooperating?'' 
To this question he immediately replied, "No." The teacher went on to explain, 
"She won't know, and I won't know if she knows, and she won't know if she can 
learn if you tell her." The teacher then went ahead to give cues to Alice, but iu 
the end the teacher had to tell !ier the words. 

What did Fred learn? He can't help, but the teacher can. What did 
Alice learn? She is even dumber than she thought. What did both learn 
about the complex process of cooperation? Follow the rules of the 
teacher! How much **noise" of this kind is present in each classroom at 
all levels of instruction? 

The importance of language to mental health and individual com- 
petence cannot be stressed too strongly. Language and touch are ways 
of relating to one another. When we are not heard— when no one listens, 
we feel unworthy, in error, afraid, unsure, and in the end our loneliness 
is increased. 

The teacher who has listened and responded within the personal 
meaning of the child has made it more possible for the child to continue 
his learning and has left the child readier to accept and to cooperate 
with what the teacher has to offer tomorrow. 
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The School ani the Ego 
As Information Processors 



In order to live effectively, all organismSy whether they 
be basically social or biological in nature, must have adequate 
information. While it has often been said that bread is the 
staff of life, it is more accurate to say that information is the 
staff of life. 

There is an analogy created between the processes by 
which the ego mediates or ^^screens^^ information (differentia- 
tion, fidelity testing^ pacing^ expansion, and integration) and 
the means by which an institution, mch as a school processes 
information. These means** are properties indigenous to the 
discipline relatively new to education, "systems analyns.^* 
Some of these properties are independence, progressive segre- 
gation, adaptiveness, and stability. 

The purpose in creating the analogy is to highlight the 
importance of the flow and control of information in a school. 
An equallif important purpose is to offer to educators a nev 
way 0} viewing and appraisirig thos^e functions that are car- 
ried on in the school by administratorSy teachers, pupih. and 
the various people irho perform the support services. 
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The School and the Ego 
as Information Processors 

Walter B.W actjcn and Kenneth C.Weishrod 



PREVIOUSLY, ego processes were described as serving as a 
mediation or screening agent operating between the individuaUs con- 
c^eptual world of r -^aning and the w^orld of available information. In this 
chapter, wo will examine the ego intervention function as analogous to 
the role of that part of society called .school in light of some "systems" 
properties. 

We approach this task aware of the risk in taking some liberties 
with concrete technological concepts developed and employed by thor- 
oughgoing systems anal^sts^We also recognize that in using systems 
concepts to examine human processes and systems language to describe 
thorn, some liberties may be taken with positions held by traditional 
educators. With apologies to both groups let us make clear at this point 
that a system, as the term will be used, simply refers to a set of opera- 
tions which receive input and produce an output product. By focusing 
upon the system functioning a.s a whole, we plan to characterize the 
interacting subsystems as they ofYoct change in the total system action. 

The basic jjremiso from whicii thi.s discus.sion proceeds i.« that botli 
tlu- cognitive* .-^ructuro of an individual and the curriculum of a given 
school are respectively in effect an usj^eniblago of interrelated entities or 
subsystems which fimction together as an organized whole to yield a 
product (behavior) which is unique to that assemblage, 
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This means that the cognitive structure of any given person is not 
necessarily a unitary thing Init is made tip of (Hfferent parts; however, 
all the parts function togetlu^r and in the competent person, an effective 
behavior is the result. We may .say the i^inw thing about a school, for it. 
too. is an assemblage of different subsystems all of which are intended 
to produce some change in tlie behavior of pupils. That change in be- 
havior we refer to as learning. Two of the subsystems in a school are the 
pupils and the teacher, who together make up the classroom imit within 
the school where the exchange of information between the teacher and 
pupil? is of essential importance. Another subsystem is the faculty group, 
for tliis assemblage of persons develops many different kinds of informa- 
tion which are variously referred to as subject matter content, regula- 
tions, standard operating procedures, and the more unofficial, faculty 
lounge kinds of information (gossip, hearsay, and folklore) which never- 
theless enter into the functioning of the school. We may identify other 
subsystems of the school by referring to administrative functions which 
are carried on in all schools. In our terms the administrative function is 
normally carried out by one person, the principal. The principal func- 
tions to generate information which is transmitted to the various other 
subsystems or parts of the total system which we are referring to as 
school. 

.\ final subsystem of the school consists of a number of people pro- 
viding supporting functions to the instructional and operational processes 
of the school. The environment in which the school functions is the 
community, representing the larger system, society. The community is 
in the constant process of exchanging information with the school in a 
variety of ways, that is, with pupils, with the teachers, and with school 
principals. It should be pointed out that the general objectives of all of 
the subsy.^tems within the school or the ''mission'* of education, in sys- 
tems language, are essentially the same as long as information is ex- 
changed. The ''mission** of education which we have in mind is the more 
ofFoctive functioning of the school so as to l)ring about more effective 
leamin^^ and more competent individuals. 

It nmst be made clear that these different subsystems of the school 
nuiy not necessarily be in agreement a*? to what better learning is or 
what the competent individual is. The <»omi)etent functioning of the 
individual is dependent upon the orderly interaction of these component 
subsystems. Such interaction is made possible^ by tlu» flow and control of 
information within, between and among indivirluals and groups of in- 
<li vidua 1> <'omprising the total system. In other words, agreement depends 
upon the effective communication of information within and between 
the school and its environment. 
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The situation of nmn with re^jpect to infonnatton is that he Uvea 
in two worlds, one public and one private.* The public world ia the ob« 
jective, material, outer world which exists around us regardless of what 
we know, feel or think about it. The private world is precisely what we 
do know, feel and think about the public world. The private world is the 
world as it seems to us. It is the conceptual world of meaning in which 
we most truly live. It is impossible for the mner world to embrace the 
whole of the outer world. It is important, however, that the inner world 
and the outer world correspond at least to some extent, because the in- 
dividual^ intellectual competence, his montal health and, indeed, his 
continued existence depend upon the validity of his private meaning rela«* 
tive to the objective events existing aud occurring in the public world. 

Lacking contact with adequate information coriceming some aspects 
of the environment, the individual may acquire concepts which have 
little relevance to objective reality and which may even be false. With 
reference to our analogy, these ideas apply equally as well to a school 
as they do to the individual per i*s ego. It is important that the inner 
world and outer world of the )ol correspond to a fairly high degree. 
So, too, it is important that the school maintain contact and obtain ade« 
quate information from its environment in order to derive programs and 
operating procedures that are valid. 

Informotlon ond Uncerlointy 

The concept of information is basic to systems thinking. It is the 
vehicle by which meaning is acquired and transmitted from one system 
to another. In its broadest sense, information may be thought of as 
energy, since some form of physical and/or psychological action is im- 
plied when information is communicated to a system capable of being 
affected by it. The criteria of capability of a given information system 
are: its existing capacity to exchange information with other systems in 
its environment; and its repertoire of stored information available for 
retrieval and production of competent, i.e., time and situation appro- 
priate, behavior. 

Our practical use of the term injormation denotes meaningful in- 
formation which has significance for the receiver. Such information is 
sought for by the receiver. It is purposive and is goal-related, as opposed 
to being passively absorbed. Information for an individual exists on a 
one-to-one relationship with uncertainty. To be more exact, the kinds 

^George Gaylord Simpjion. ThU View of Life, New York: Harcourt. Brace & 
World. 1964. 
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and amounts of information iTuuivc^d hy an individual will be determined 
by the degree to which his uncertainty has been reduced. To put it still 
another way, tlie learner must experience some degree of anxiety or 
cognitive dissonance about sonietiiing before he can learn anything about 
it. Information is something an individual looks for, listens for, or seeks 
through directly experiencing and questioning the world around him. 
P'rom this point of view, school as an information processing system is 
successful in the extent that teachers arc alert to the learners' current 
state of information deprivation or satiation concerning any given 
activity. 

A host of other interesting implications for teaching and learning 
are introduced with the use of the term information when we consider 
the individual and the school as information processing systems. Before 
we deal with these, however, it may be desirable to clarify some aspects 
of systems thinking. First of all, the kind of system with which we are 
concerned is an open system. One premise of this discussion is that an 
open system tends to exchange information with other systems. This is 
readily observable and applicable to a given school wlien we note tliat 
the community members, the principal, the support services personnel 
and teachers of that school exchange information with their counterparts 
in other schools within the community. Also, there is an exchange of 
information with scholars, such as psychologists, sociologists, and sub- 
ject matter specialists. These individuals provide meaningful informa- 
tion to the school concerning the learning, growth and development of 
students. 

This exchange of information means that there is input and output 
in process continuously. In this respect a school can be described as 
"an open system,'' for it gives information as well as receives informa- 
tion. This giving and receiving helps the school to maintain itself in a 
relatively steady state. The term ''steady state" could mislead one to 
believe that the school is static and unchanging. Actually, the term 
means that the school is in a steady state because it is constantly giving 
us well as receiving information. The school which is operating within 
u steady state is keeping abreast of changes and surges from its environ- 
naent. In this respect the school may be seen as viable and adaptive, for 
it is producing an output which is consistent witli the information it has 
been receiving. In the process of doing so, the school is modified by the 
environment in which it functions. School also modifies the environment, 
which in turn becomes more amenable to the school and therefore better 
accommodates the school as an interdependent system within the larger 
system: the community. 
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ENVIRONMENT (COMMUNITY) 

Diagram 1. A Typical Open System in Its Environment. 

Attention is called to Diagram 1, which represents a typical open 
system in its environment. There are several characteristics worth noting. 
The system (school) has three major subsystems representing administra- 
tion, instruction, and support services which interact as indicated by the 
arrows showing channels of information flow. The flow is essentially re- 
ciprocal since meaningful information flow is always a two-way process. 
Another major cliaracteristic is indicated by the horizontal solid line 
running from the environment to output into the environment. The 
dotted line :;iiows feedback whlvh becomes input to the system^s action. 
The implication here is that such a system is a self-adjusting, self- 
correcting system, that is, it modifies future processing of input material 
to produce an output product more consistent with environmental needs. 
Another characteristic shown is the system's boundary which differenti- 
ates system from environment, and the area labeled ''process" comprising 
everything inside the system's boundaries. The boundaries of a system 
are seen as permeable to input and output information while process 
includes all intracomniunication of information among and between sub- 
systems. 
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The administration subsystem of u school is normally carried on by 
a principal and, perhaps, by u vier principal who initiate and coordinate 
action at a school policy planning, operations, anil fiscal management 
level. They usually serve as well in supervisory and evaluative roles 
with resi)ect to instruction anil support services and interpret the system 
functions to the environment. Instruction subsystems comprise all of 
the teachers, each of whom represents a classroom which is another level 
of subsystems. The teacher in the classroom is a subsystem and each 
pupil is a subsystem, all of which interact with varying degrees of free- 
dom witliin the classroom in the process of giving and receiving informa- 
tion. 

The support services subsystem includes all nonadministrative and 
nonteaching personnel who interact with other subsystems to facilitate 
the flow and control of information in the process of improving the output 
product, i.e., competent individuals. A few of the school personnel com- 
prising the support ser\'ices subsystem are the curriculum consultants, 
counselors, child welfare personnel as well as people providing clerical, 
custodial, transportation, and food services. 

At the risk of belaboring the obvious or becoming redundant, the 
overall purpose of this part of the discourse is to demonstrate the inter- 
action of interdependent subsystems in the process of information ex- 
change in order to produce a product. 

When open systems are limited in tlicir interaction, i.e., limited in 
the exchange of information, they tend toward rigidity. This is simply 
to say that when a school both gives and receives less information, it 
becomes less and less viable, with less and less ca};ability of interaction. 
Viewed in this way, there is no alternative for the effective functioning 
of school but to exchange information among its subsystems as well as 
between the school and other agencies or sys. ems outside the school. 

Closed systems, including all machines, lack the capacity for inter- 
action an<l the exchange of information and therefore are subject to the 
effects of the gradual dissipation of stored information (energy) until a 
state of e(juilibrium is reached. An important point pertinent to this 
discussion is that even open systems <?ontain oourcos of rigidity and 
breakdown as well as capacities for adaptation and growtii. This applies 
equally to the individual who maintains a closed mind and fails to recog- 
nize the implications for growth in the information available to him, as 
it does to the school which fails to recognize its need for modification 
of its ftmctions to acconmiodate the output requirements and expecta- 
tions of its environment. 
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Tht Systems Approoch 

Systems analysis is u way of looking at processes in relation to 
their purpose; hence, the purpose of systems analysis is an evaluative 
one. Outputs can he evaluated against these criteria: quality, quantity, 
and time. In other words, the system is expected to produce a certain 
output of a certain quality in a given period of time. For example, a 
school is expected to produce competent individuals with a certain 
amount of learning in a stipulated time. 

Our present purpose is to examine the ego mediation processes, 
differentiation, fidelity, pacing, pxpansion, and integration, described in 
Chapter 2, by using the ''systems approach," and applying these same 
mediation processes to the role of the school in society. As we have indi- 
eatcd. the process of interaction between and among systems and the 
resultant modification of the total system action reveal the direction and 
nature of impending change in the output of a given system. 

The following structural properties may be seen as facilitating or in- 
hibiting the effectiveness of ego mediation or education function moving 
from differentiation to increasing integration of information. These sys- 
tems characteristics are equally applicable to a single subsystem or con- 
cept which in the total framework of concepts make up the seif-system 
of an individual as they are to groups of individuals within the frame- 
work of the larger system representing a school. Before undertaking a 
detailed analysis of these mediation functions as they relate to systems 
action, it may be interesting to consider in a general way some fairly 
universal systems properties. These will serve to claiify ways in which 
a change in the relationship among the entities or subsystems influences 
the total systems action. The following are descriptions of eight such 
properties: 

1 A system has independence to the extent that a change in one 
entity or subsystem effects change in that entity alone and does not 
effect change in the systems action. A totally independent system is a 
closed system and is destined to a state of equilibrium or complete loss of 
stored energy since there is no comnmnication between its entities. In 
general, it can be stated that complete independence cannot exist among 
the biolug:i(»al systems, that is, open systems as long as life continues. 

With respect to cognitive systems or tlieir counterpart in society, 
the school, a possible exception might be the example of the serious 
psychopatholopical state, such as, schizophrenic reaction (catatonic type), 
in which independence is approached when the individual reaches the 
level of behavior where only the lower organic activities are maintained. 
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Anothor i»xaiuj)lo would hv u s(»liuul (classroom in which productive leurn- 
ing of the individual pupils 1ms boon tluvartod by rigidly imposed rules 
ami the threat of eertain punishment. 

2. A system i> in a statt* of pro^^ressive scfprtjaUofi \{ in time the 
system tends toward ind(»peiidenee. As eomnnmication between entities 
diminishes, the systems action tends to be more (»onstricted. In other 
w*ords, when conununieation is usually admitted to the cognitive struc- 
ture and remains segregated from concejHs already held, it is denied 
symbolic linkage and remains isolated or encapsulated, having little or 
no effect upon the systems action. 

This would epitomize the behavior of a teacher who, having taken 
a number of child psychology courses, continues to evaluate pupil prog- 
ress against a single standard. Thus, l)ehavior may become progressively 
inconsistent with what the individual is presumed to have learned as the 
independent functioning of subsystems increases. 

3. An adaptive system is one tl'at changes in response to environ- 
mental change. In general, adaptiveness contributes to growth and pro- 
ductivity. On the other hand, some systems existing in a highly fluid en- 
vironment may lack stability owing to limiteil internal integration. 
Conceivably an individual lacking the mediation functions of a strong 
ego might develop an ovcrathiptive conceptual system. He might act 
impulsively lu whims and ho strongly influenced l)y the divergent opin- 
ions of others, --.^^ 

This is characteristically irur of ytjung children who have not yet 
rttiuccd ambiguous information taken in at face value and who respond 
to its implication with behavior that is fre(iuently inconsistent with its 
meaning. The function of lidelUy testing would enable such individuals 
to effect environmental chang(»s as well as to be affected by changes in 
the environment and therefore to behave with greater consistency in 
terms of infort>^ntiuu received. Another example miglit bt> k\ school prin- 
cipal wlio listens to a lay pressure group and immediately installs a new- 
reading program without taking into account the effect which it will 
have upon other a.sperl^ of the curriculum. 

4. A stable system is one which keeps its internal functions in a 
steady state. The stable .syst(»ni is free to give up or to modify entities 
as new ones arc added. Highly integrative indivi<luals operating under 
a minimum of threat can expand their competencies by acquiring new 
information even though it may be necessary to change xnw of their 
valued beliefs or biases in order to aoeomn*odate it. 

A couple of example^ might be the subject matter specialist who 

I 
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keep^ current in a rapidly expanding field of knowledge, or a school which 
gains faculty and coiunnmity support to modify its academic grading 
procedures in light of new and conclusive research findings. This implies 
a state of openness to change which rtHjuires tho breaking down of new 
information into manageable amounts and admitting it to reality. It 
suggests as well the capacity to discharge stress induced by having to 
modify some previously held facts to acconunodate new information 
which may be contrary to old information, 

5. A ^stem has hierarchial order if it continues a gradation of en- 
tities and relationships between entities. Under hierarchial order a system 
is in the process of expansion from lower to higher levels of integration. 
Change, in this instance, implies increasing comnmnication from newly 
admitted information of a peripheral or tentative nature to higher levels 
more central to the cognitive field. The direction of change is toward 
wholeness which is the opposite of conditions under progressive segrega- 
tion. The important ingredient here is a state of interdependence among 
subsystems or entities requiring a continuous flow of information to all 
entities and permitting the inclusion of new concepts and generalizations 
into the hierarchy of valued concepts. 

6. A system is degenerate if it has independence in all relationships 
to all of its entities. The free flow and control of information is of cen- 
tral importance to systms action. Without this the input and output 
would be identical as though a pipeline were to flow through the system 
from the input to output. Hence, the processing of input (information) 
rests heavily upon the interaction of concepts or subsystems having 
gained at least some degree of integration. Although highly unlikely, 
the situation might be similar to that of an individual whose entire store 
of knowledge w^as gained by rote memorization, which he could recall 
and repeat verbatim. Such simply differentiated information might be 
received into the cognitive field or total system without meaning and be 
capable of producing little or no change in the behavior of the system. 

7. A system has progressive systemization if in time independence 
tends toward wholeness. Such systems become progressively open to ac- 
commodate change in b^>th tlte Internal and external environments. The 
<lirection of change is toward higher levels of abstraction and inter- 
relatedness together with increasing capacities to receive, incorporate 
and implement information taken into the system. The resultant output 
(behavior) would 1)0 more and more consistent wuth environmental de- 
mands for competence. Feedback to the system would become progres- 
sively supportive* and reassuring of the systems action. 
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8. A syt^teiu lias irhoteness if a change in uny of the entities effects 
:i change in all of the entities and a change in the systems action. Whole- 
ness implies a maxiinuin of oiYectiveness at the other end of the scale 
from independ(uiee and a funetioning of a system completely competent 
to cope with all environmental demands. This is, of course, the seldom 
achieved goal of open systems. The important implication here is that 
all mediation processes would function with an unusually high degree of 
eonsij<tency and accuracy allowing for an almost complete matching be- 
tween the worlds of inner meaning and of objective reality. 

The School os o Processor and Generotor of Informotlon 

Educators have long h ispected that teaching involves more than 
telling. They have also become aware that perceiving is more than see- 
ing and that learning involves more than just listening. It is imfortunate 
that these things are true, for if they were not true the task of the teacher 
would be exceedingly simple. He would need only to know his subject 
matter and to expound it at length in front of students who would then 
ahsorh each and every fact, concept, generalization and abstraction. 
The delightful consequence would be that we would have no under- 
achievers and no learning disabilities. But the ego mediation processes, 
described in Chapter 2, clearly indicate that we cannot be this euphoric. 
^^hatever information the individual learner receives from the external 
world IS processed by him in rather selective ways. We can only find 
comfort in the fact that an individual thrives on information and he 
accepts information in selective ways. 

In the sections that follow, we will examine ways in which the ego 
processes, described in Chapter 2, have counterparts which are properties 
indigenous to systems analysis. The purpose of these descriptions is not 
to suggest that a school has an ego, for we feel uncomfortable with such 
an attribution. On the other hand, since both the school and the ego 
create information as well as receive it, then to this extent the school 
functions in the couunurity as the ego functions within the individual. 
By examining some of the processes and properties used for liandling 
information by these tw*o very different types of organisms, we can hope- 
fully gain some new insights into the ways in which they operate. 

Differentiation and Independence 

When an individual is entering an entirely new field of learning, 
he may connnojily fnc^ounter what is perceived to be a large, difficult and 
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undifferentiated mass of information. This may he often only tempo- 
rarily defeating to the Ivhyxww for hi* has aheady <leveloped some strate- 
gies for grasping the ''handles*' oi the new matoriah It is usually not long 
before he begins to isolate some (?V(»nts, proeesses and objects from the 
ambiguous mass to which he van attach meaning. While it can be said 
that the first step in learning is that of sejjarating attractive items or 
bits of information from the generalized mass, such information serves 
no useful purpose in the modification of the learner's behavior, since 
information which is only differentiated has independence with respect 
to his cognitive system. 

In the reduction of initial imcertainty. some meaning no doubt has 
been ascribed, but such meaning is only of peripheral quality in relation 
to the total system or cognitive structure. This is because there are sev- 
eral important mediating steps which must be taken before newly ad- 
mitted information can be integrated as interdependent subsystems in 
tlie entire cognitive structure. These steps include fidelity testing, pacing, 
expansion, and finally integration within the individual's fund of avail- 
able and usable knowledge. Lacking these integrative steps, as, for 
example, when the learning strategy is simply the committing of new 
information to memory, the meaning content remains independent of 
possible usefulness beyond the point of simple recall. Such learning 
strategy leads t > progressive segregation, increasing independence of sub- 
systems, and greater concreteness characteristic of increasingly closed 
systems. 

The example W(» have given concerns only one process in learning 
that an individual might utilize. But what about differentiation processes 
in that system we call a school? The analog\' docs not seem to break 
down because our attempts to have a school system j^roduce a better 
behavior product often lead to greater indej>enden(»(» of certain types of 
functions of people in the various subsystems of a .«ehool. For example, 
in the past five or six yenrs iliere has been ;i ri.se of team teaching in 
the schools of the United States. This is an innovation frequently applied 
to minimize the adverse effects of increasing class size. Skillfully intro- 
duced and coordinated, team teaching can also bring out the main 
strengths of each teacluM*, 

Let us assuint* that a principal is faee<l with the problem of differ- 
entiating, from available information, some means to modify the educa- 
tional program in order to acconntiodate an overabundance of pupils, 
limited number nf classrooms, and limited financial resources. If his 
habitual strategy is to differentiate only one or two at tract iv(» aspects of 
available information, he might arbitrarily adjust .schedules and assign 
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team responsibilities to <rrtain toar-hers, Tf tlie ^<tafT lacks the informa- 
tion derived from faculty participation n the selection of alternatives, 
interaction in discussion, planning, and c urriculum modification, the in- 
dependence of faich an innovation will restrict information flow and 
result in an increasingly closed system. Although relatively few adminis- 
trators would take such ill-advised action, any independence of action 
which does not take into account all of the subsystems influenced by it 
and the probable changes in systems action will contribute to a break- 
down of the systems' functioning. 

We are inclined to take for granted the verbal discourse and general 
pattern of interaction between teachers and pupils in the clnssroom. All 
schools have in some manner made a distinction between "pupil" be- 
havior and "teacher" behavior in the classroom. In other words, the roles 
of these two subsystems in the school have been differentiated, o>tensiblv 
for the purpose of having the behavior of both teacher and pupil become 
more precise and hopefully to produce more competent individuals. Each 
of the parties has some freedom in the way in which he will function in 
the school classroom. The abiding question, of course, i« what kind of 
freedom and to what degree should the freedom be exercised? We have 
tried to make some sugfrestiun.s along these lines in Chapters 5 and 6. 

We have thought it proper to point out (hat teachers and pupils 
liave some latitude in differentiatinsr what their ijchavioral roles shall be 
in a ch'xssroom. It would s *m eqtially logical that the principal should 
differentiate his administrative functions from all other functions of all 
other subsystems of the school. Should the administrative functions not 
be different from other parts of the system there would be difficulty in 
justifying the role of the principal. We hasten to add that there is no 
attempt here to suggest that the principal's role is not needed. Yet we 
do suegest that Ins actions be sufficiently different from other actions in 
the system we are calling the school so that he makes a unique contribu- 
tion to the development of more competent teachers and pupils, 

Xnw we pose a hypothetical question: How far can differentiation 
proceed in any subsystem of the school? Are there no limits? Theoreti- 
cally, a subsystem could proceed so far toward independence that il no 
longer would remain a part of the system in whloh it originated. Hence, 
its exchange of information with other subsystems would be impossible. 
R would seem that there must bo limits to prevent a subsystem from 
becoming differentiated to the point nf becoming procrressively segregated 
from the rest of the school. In this stMise the tea(»lier-pupil subsystem, the 
support subsystem, and the piincipal .^^tibsystrm would no longer be 
integral yot differentiated parts of that total system we refer to as the 
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scliool. These subfij>>teiiw would bear so littlt? ri»lation and would eon- 
tribute so little information to the other subsystinns that one could say 
that they hud progressively achieved, through independence, complete 
.segregation. Indeed, if these subsystems (»uch became so segregated from 
all of the other subsystems, then it would have to be said that the school 
was running down rather than up "the integration hill/' 

Differentiation in Uuirning and freedom of subsystems are entirely 
desirable as long as the communication of information is sustained. Yet 
neither individual learning nor the functioning of a *?ystem can be said 
to be excellent if only the previously named processes are in operation. 

Before concluding tlie discussion of differentiation, it should be 
pointed out that individuals as well as schools which habitually process 
information at this level may appear to be well integrated with their 
enviionment under conditions requiring the simple repetition of facts. 
Yet they an* cognitive cripjiles under conditions requiring innovation or 
the practical usr of highly td)stract kinds of information. As information 
systems tliey l)ocome progn»ssively static. Lacking the (luality of inter- 
action within their cognitive structr -o, they approach the state of a 
t'losed system. 

When, on the other liand, differentiation leads to abstraction, inter- 
relatedness, clarity and openness, there is free information exchange. 
Lacking concretene.^.^. compurtmentalization, ambiguity, and closedness, 
the system is adaptive and capable of making, and of responding to 
changes in the environment with increasing cognitive competence. This 
leads us to the second ego function discussed in C^hapter 2, which seems 
to apply to the school and community as well as to the learning and 
mental health of an individual. 

Fidelity and Adaptiveness 

Before information may bo incorporator! at higher levels of integra- 
tion and bring about more competent beliavior, .<ucli information must 
be fairly consistent ^vith holiefs and values already lield. Fidelity testing 
is a mediating stop in this process. DifForontiation has been described as 
the way in whicli information from sp(viric cvonis, objects and relation- 
.^^liips is st^paratod one from another. Fidelity testing is the process of 
assimilatinu information into the co<mitivo ."Structure witli greater clarity 
and accm'acy. To extend our analogy a hit. there is a counterpart of the 
(»go process of fidelity testing that is embodied in the systems analysis 
apjiroach. 

One of tlie properties of a system is that it can be said to be adap- 
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tWv when it dumgiN in ri'^jpoiiso to olumges in tlu? environment. We 
beliovc that not only i^* thr syst(»in :ulai)tive when it changes in response 
to (Mivironniental ehnnges but tluit tht^re is a very elose rehitionship be- 
tween the ehnnge that oeeurs in tlu» systems ii(»tinn and the resulting 
ehange that occurs in the environment. This is thr fiih-Iity testing ami 
mlaptiveness factor. 

A school that is really *'in touch" with its environment, the eoni- 
numity, in in the main serving the i)urpose for whidi it was created by 
tliat environment. By being in touch, we simply mean that there is a free 
flow of information among the various subsystems of the school and 
between the school and the social order in which it functions. It is highly 
likely that with this free flow of information there is less likelihood for 
the .«elu)ol as a total system to distort any negative information that 
comes to tlie scliool and has reference to the way the school is organized 
or the way it functions. Thus it can be said tliat this school assimilates 
the information with fidelity. 

Of course, tlir (converse applies as well, the less freely information 
flows anion«r Ww sul)systems, the greater is the likelihood that negative 
information about the school (which becomes known to the school) tends 
to be distorted. And with distortion there is less ehance that the school 
as a total system will be able to nuike needed changes in its organiza- 
tion and in its functioning. To express this same idea in systems analy- 
sis terms, \\v can say tliat the system becomes less adaj^tive. The i)rin- 
eiple might hv worderl tlius: with higher fidelity there is a corresponding 
higher degree of adaptiveness of the school; and the lower the fidelity 
(that is, distortion), the greater the probability that the school is non- 
adaj^tive. Tw*o examples seem to be in order, one that illustrates th<» 
positive side of tlie fidelity-adaptive aspects: the other example high- 
lighting the distortion-nonadaptive aspects of information flow. 

Scliool A is an elementary school located in a highly urban iwvu. 
The parents of the school children were dropouts at the minimum legal 
scliool dropout age. In nany way.s the parents of the children who attend 
this school fit the description of the typically culturally disadvantaged 
person. Most notable of the behavioral traits of the parents and children 
of this school community are their grossly inadequate language abilities. 
The parents s|)cak in short, ineompleto, and grammatically incorrect 
sentences. Only a moment's conversation with them makes it clear that 
richness and depth an» al^se-nt from their language, since th(»y use practi- 
rally no adverb.-^ or adjunctives. Equally obvious is that the rejietitive 
use of conjunctions stitches together small fragments of thought. This 
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is not uulikt* tlu» vei*>' young child who. \vhc»n telling a story, uses the* 
ronjmu'tions *-:inci" or **then'' in a rei)utitivi» and monotonous way. 

Two major subj«ystoms of the j»chool, the administrative and the 
instructional. havt» ailvocatetl a cnirricuhnu contont that emphasizes gram- 
mar. particMilarly as it is (expressed in written language. There has heen 
little attempt to involve another, and important, subsystem (^f the school 
in plannint: h'arninj: t«xpfrirnc-c»s. We refer to the seliool taivironment 
<eoinmunity K With each school y(»ar it becomes increasingly clear to the 
administrative and instructional subsystems that the pupils are *'re- 
tarded" because thc»y do not learn to use the grammar that is expected 
of them and their attempts to write are abortive, to say the least. It is 
apparent that a c(Ttain kind of curriculum content in this school has 
been symbolized as having gn>at learning value for the pupils. The 
firh^lity of tliese symbols in relation to the behavior of both the pupils 
and tiieir pan»nts is low. Expressing this in the parlance of systems 
analysis, we ran also say that this .^sehool is not adaptive, for it has not 
changed aceuratf»ly in response to its environment. 

Sehool H is loeaft^fl in the same city as School A but on the other 
side of town, though the School B comnnmity is identical with that 
of School .\. RatluT (»arly, the administrative and instructional sub- 
sy.st(»ms of this srhool elected to emphasize curriculum content that 
highlighted granmiar expressed in written form. Before long the teachers 
became aware that the cliildren were not learning what they were ex- 
pecterl to learn. The children were apathetic toward grammar in w 'en 
form. ev(»n thoutrh they tried to learn it. In this sense the pupils can be 
said to have* transmitted information to their teachers. In turn, these 
teachers made the information known to the principal. The principal 
quickly arranged some meetings between parents of the community* 
teachers and himself. 

Out of these conferences grew a plan whereby the pupils were given 
many opportunities for direct experience through taking many field 
trips. On tlu-ir return to the classroom after the field trips, the teacher 
was careful tn have tli(» rhildren discuss what they had seen as well as 
their attifuih-^ :il)out what they had observetl. hi enntrast to a ctirricu- 
lum that einphasi/ed granmiar and written i-xpresshm. this eurriculum 
emphasized direet exp(»rieiieing and verbal i-xpressinn. 

In the ea>i* »>t* School B. it ean In* said that the symboU ^^v ineaniug^ 
which had been attached to :i certain kind f^i curriculum enntent and 
instructional proeeilnrc wen* not bound too tightly. Th(»n»fore it became 
possible to change the curriculum content after there had been exchange 
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of information among thv various subsysttMus of tlie ;seiiool. Tin?* school 
can be said to be adaptive, for it not only changed in response to it» 
environment, hut there wafi high fidelity between the information received 
and the meanin^r that had been attached to it. 

Poc/i)0 ciiid Siabiltiy 

We have said tlmt a stable system is one that keeps its internal 
functions in a steady state. This implies the quality of flexibility, along 
with the capacity to manage varying amounts of information input with- 
out overloading the system function either in terms of (juality or quantity. 
Considering the pacing fimction of the ego or a .school, it is reasonable 
to believe that there are input limits above which its niternal functioning 
would be hampered and that output would tend to diminish in quantity 
and/or (piality. Pacing is a selective function, since it protects the system 
from ovfTloading or "being jammed" by infonuaticm in too great a 
volume, or at rates less than those at which the system functions most 
effectively. In otlier words, i)acing implies a dearth as well as a surplus 
of information input. 

As we consider ways in which a system seeking to uiaintain a steady 
state modifies its action to cope with environmental input stimuli, we 
are concerned also with ways in which the system might introduce en- 
vironmental changes more congruent with its needs. Information drawn 
from a given object or event might be ai)i)raised in terms of the extent 
to which the information was viewed as deviating from one's expectan- 
cies. Thus individuals might behave quite differently. Upon receipt of 
what is presumed to be the same information, one having no previous 
knowledge and therefore no concept of the meaning of the information, 
miglit exhibit no change in behavior. Anoth.^r, already in possession ot 
the information* might j^erceive it as redundant and behave in a similar 
manner. Still another individual might perceive the information as am- 
bipuoiis and simply compartmentalize the information for recall. An 
individual, already under stress, might find the information input 
threatening and intolerable in terms of his ability to manage new input 
In the last case, the variation from expectancy might be referred to as 
"noise,*' since it would serve only to aggravate an already overloaded 
system. 

We have already commented on the school as a system that nuist 
of necessity develop functions that are closely related to and are even 
an outgrowth of some environmental conditions. The example used was 
that of establishmg a language program for culturally disadvantaged 
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children. This uU soundts well ami good, but us any principal or super- 
vi^oT kno\\>\ there are hundreds of environmental changes that could, 
conceivably, be incorporated into a schoors program. There must be 
limits to thij5 y^roces?. Even though the soriety in which a school fimc- 
tions? may have many different kinds of needs which the school could 
help to satisfy, there is a factor of facing to be j msidered. 

T.et us suppose that an elementary school located in a rural farm- 
ing cominimity suddenly finds that a niamuioth high-rise apartment 
development is btiilt adjacent to the school. Many principals will recog- 
nize this as a common occurrence. With the completion of construc- 
tion there comes a multitude of children with special learning needs. 
Thus, we see in our hypothetical situation that the school suddenly 
finds itself with gifted children, retarded children* speech handicapped 
children, disttirbed children, those children wanting a foreign language 
in the elementary school program, demands for creative writing, and 
great expressions of interest in drama, art and music. However, let us 
not confuse the issue, the qtiestion is not whether the school should begin 
various activities and programs; rather, it is a question of how many 
such activities and programs can be started at once and still have the 
school remain as a stable, viable system. 

It is true that any school must differentiate its program and its 
activities with fidelity; yet we are now concerned with the rate of 
assimilation (pacing) of these activities or programs into the total 
functioning of the school. To put it differently, pacing has to do with the 
way in which the school changes its stnicture (organization) and its 
function (teaching and curricuhim development) as the environment 
changes. If this hypothetical school were to try to put immediately into 
practice all of the different i)rogramfe needed to take care of those 
new learner needs and interests, already expressed, it would in effect 
overload itself. 

A good analog>' to this situation is that of the youngster who is 
taken on a whirlwind-sightseeing tour of some famous historical place. 
In a brief period of time, he is exposed to a great number of new and 
varied stimuli. At the oonchision of the trip, the youngster is frequently 
unable to describe or report what he saw or learned with the exception 
of a few outstanding incidents. Often he remembers only his fatigue and 
the feeling of being coerced by the pressure of the itinerary. This example, 
again, indicates the f(^<*tor of overloading. 

Of course, one can always point to the opposite condition from that 
which we have just described That is. a school does not remain stable 
in the sense of keeping all of its internal functions in equilibrium (pro- 
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gramming to help children learn better). To go back to the example of 
the rural school which lias suddenly had an influx of students, we have 
said that the whole school would be "jamiuod" if it tried simultaneously 
to incorporate all the projiranis and conditions mentioned. However, the 
school could not hope to remain as a stable system if it did not initiate 
fiome of the i)rogran)s. Tliis is true because, if the needs of the pupils 
(a subsystem) were not being satisfied, no sijjnificant learning wouhl 
occur and the system an a whole would be seriously disadvantaged. What 
this means, then, is that the school operates well when there is a certain 
pacing applied to the change in function of all the subsystems of the 
school. It is worth repeating that pacing is a concept that applies both 
to too rapid change and to change that proceeds too slowly. 

Expofis/on and H/erarcli/o/ Order 

Exi^ansion implies the development of a system through a series 
of steps t(jward a state of hierarchial ordering in which the relationship 
of all subsysttnus are interdependent along a gradation from the least 
.^significant to the most significant. When all entities within the cognitive 
structure have been aligned in hierarchial order, including "self/* the 
individual has achieved a level of integration enabling him to make valid 
judgments relative to objects and situations in his environment. Through 
the process of expansion, he becomes increasingly sensitive to relevant 
or irrelevant information with respect to his goals. His awareness of 
pertinent detail concerning situations and events becomes increasingly 
acute. 

As we statcfl earlier, even open systems have within them th'^ capacity 
for degeneration. The ego as an information processing syj^tem will 
degenerate when constriction replaces expansion. Degeneration occurs in 
a system when the free flow and control of information to all inter- 
clependent subsy.^tems no longer is possible. The degenerate system tends 
toward elatedness and rigidity. Creativity, imagination, purpose, impro- 
visation and invention are unlikely where sensitivity to environmental 
change is lacking. An i.idividual under these circumstances will become 
progressively incaj)able of maintaining a repertoire of socially appro- 
priate behavior. 

Anyone who has had even a modicum of experience with schools 
knows that in an implicit or explicit way schools have a "point of view." 
This point of view seems to be the *'glue" that binds a school together and 
cives it a sens(» of purpose and perhaps even a sense of destiny. In some 
schools a point of view comes about primarily because of the accumula- 
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tion of experience. That is to suy, as the vearH go by there evolves an 
implicit, sometimes vague, but functionally real point of view. In other 
schools this so-called point of view was formulated at the time the school 
was first opened. An administrator may have felt that it was modish to 
have a philosophy, which once written was liled away and never used 
again. In still other schools the point of view is considered, at least in 
part, at each weekly faculty meeting. 

This point of view is comprised of value judgments about who 
engages in curriculum development and for what purposes; about teacher- 
pupil relationships; about the way in which learning and motivation are 
facilitated; and about the way in which the administration functions in 
such a way as to expedite all of the above. Yet what is equally important 
is that these value judgments are arranged in a hierarchy with some 
things being more important than others. The determination of what is 
inipovtunt conies about as a result of the flow of information from the 
various subsystems of the school (community, teachers, pupils and ad- 
ministrator). In short there is flow of information, the information is 
synthesized so as to produce symbols, and these symbols have a certain 
loading, i.e., they are arranged in a priority order. 

If information continues to flow within the subsystems, then it is 
likely that the symbols themselves will become altered as time trans- 
pires. To put it simply, the point of view of the school will be slowly ex- 
panding or growing. If information does not flow freely, then the point of 
view is unchanging and even constricted. The change will not occur 
simply because some new technique of grouping has been devised, or a 
new instructional medium invented, or the school caught on the ground 
swell of a fad. The important principle is that, just as an individual 
learner can bind and unbind symbols in his symbolic repertoire, so can 
the school. And as the school takes on these new symbols as a result of 
binding and unbinding, it is able to assimilate new information and to 
arrange the new information in its proper place in the hierarchy. 

Some schools are obviously more vital systems than others. This 
becomes quickly apparent after only a relatively few moments in a 
school. It does not take long to learn that some schools are performing 
primarily a ''custodial" function. If one were to change the clothing on 
teachers and pupils, make some slight changes in the instructional ma- 
terials and architecture of the building, then such a school would be 
exactly what it was a century ago. Teachers in these schools perceive them- 
selves as *'going no place'' either ai persons or as professionals. In such 
a school it can be expected that there would be high teacher turnover. 
It can likewise be expected that those teachers wlio remain are the ones 
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lebs likely to have a beneliciul effect on pupils' learning. Usually this feel- 
ing of **going no place'' results from tlie fact tlmt this systeni which we are 
calling a school has not derived synlbols, concepts or metaphors concerning 
u number of basic things, such as: what the schools role is as an institu* 
tion; what the teacher's role is in such a school; and the relationship 
between the subject matter taught by the teachers and the learning of 
pupils. In addition, there is a growing dislike on the part of the various 
people in the subsystems to think about any of the above. The people, the 
subsystems of the school, have bound symbols in such a rigid way that 
such a school is frozen and incapable of change. Just as a frozen pipe is 
incapable of transmitting a fluid, so is a school that is symbolically frozen 
incapable of transmitting information to i)upils in such a way as to help 
them become competent persons. 

When a school tends toward openness, the expansion of existing sub- 
systems makes growth possible. We have in mind, here, growth in effec- 
tive communication of information. For example, the support services 
subsystem representing, among others, the school psychologist, social 
worker and counselor customarily provides remedial kinds of services by 
working intensively with individual pupils referred by teachers. Pupils so 
considered often fail to measure up to standards of achievement in school 
subjects or in social competence. Although this is a highly desirable, 
necessary and successful kind of service, the intensive study of the pupil 
in his environment, coupled with case conferences and written reports, 
is of necessity limited to a few of the more seriously handicapped pupils, 
l^nfortunately, there are not enough people engaged in support services 
to meet in the traditional ways the need for these services. The need for 
remediation is evident from kindergarten through college even though we 
use an example of **primary prevention" from the elementary school. 

The current practice of introducing counselors into elementary 
schools can prove to be an expansion of support services by linking exist- 
ing subsystems into new relationships. In this case, primary prevention 
puts emphasis on the act of teaching. This is a way of utilizing specialized 
professional insights to provide teachers a great deal more information 
about individual difforenres and ways in which these may be met. Pri- 
mary prevention is a way of picking up information communicated by 
I)upils through a variety of behaviors. In order to receive this informa- 
tion with fidelity, the teacher must be a fairly sensitive diagnostician. 
Kqually important, teachers nmst achieve greater skill in pulling to- 
gether informatio which makes sense to them in teaching pupils. Here 
is where the support service consultant can he of increasing value. One 
way is through the seminar approach in which the pupil behavior 
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specialitjt lielps teachers to liifferentiate ineuningful behavior information 
and to incorporate this into teaching methodology in the classroom. Such a 
procedure could become the core of teacher in-service education program-s 
within the school. 

Integratipn and Who/eness 

The cognitive structure can become so thoroughly compartmental- 
ized that there seems to be little relationship between what an individual 
comprehends and what he does. Integration is the unifying force which 
permeates both the subjective and objective realms of the cognitive field, 
(establishing pathways of communication over which meaning can travel. 
This brings about greater wholeness and openness which make possible 
an increasing capacity for adaptation as the system encounters environ- 
mental change. 

If we think of the cognitive field as the map of a city, integration 
would be represented by the streets, alleys, freeways, railways, and air 
corridors over which "meaning traffic'* is routed on its way to a tentative 
destination. In more concrete terms, the channels of communication be- 
tween school and comunmity as well as the ir school modes of communi- 
cation are the corridors over whirh informaUon is routed. Examples of 
the former are: parent-teacher conferences, report cards, home visits, and 
ease conferences. Types of in-school comnmnication are: the teaching of 
subject matter, praise and criticism by teachers, faculty meetings, and 
posted rules and regulations. 

Integrative processes are also in nectl of constant maintenance and 
repair as they are widened and extended to facilitate communication in 
newly differentiated areas of knowing and behaving. As progressive sys- 
tcmization occurs in the process of growth, the freeways and byways are 
paved with experience to expedite the flow of traffic to and from the inner 
and outer worlds. From time to time, as channels of communication are 
blocked and congested by overloading, integrative processes establish 
detours to relieve congestion until repairs have been completed. Each 
individual becomes his own engineer as he h^arns to cope with real prob- 
lems in his environment. But he does not work alone. He is supervised 
and guided by a board of commissioners representing society, who both 
facilitate and limit his style of develoi):nent, requiring him to modify his 
blueprint consistent with their expectations. 

Previously we discussed the way in which the point of view of a 
school is formulated by binding of symbols, and the way it is modified 
by unbinding those symbols as information flows through the school's sub- 
systems. Yet it seems possible that this could happen and the behavior 
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of pupiU, teachers and parents would not he affected in the shghtest. In 
short, the symbolic repertoire of thv. school must have accompanying 
channeLs or moans by which ituiividuals can express thcmsfelves relative 
to the i!5yml)ols. 

A symbol (meaning) is an abstraction and nmst not ever be confused 
with operation. For example, a school might well, through the expansion 
processes mentioned previously, crystalize or symbolize a new statement 
having to do with teacher-pupil relationships. But this does not help the 
teacher to know how he should behave, nor does it help pupils and parents 
to know how they should art. Thus, the symbol **teacher-pupil relation- 
ships" should never be confused with the teacher putting his arm around 
a child's shoulder or a student being inipertineut to a teacher. The latter 
is the real thing, while the former is the way it has been symbolized. 

The metaphors or concepts (symbols) a school subsciibes to must be 
integrated into the diffen^nt "layers'' (subsystems) of the school. This 
occurs at the behavioral level. The people in the subsystems must act 
differently after new concepts or metaphors have been developed in the 
school. However, each person will act uniquely differently than others. 
By acting uniquely differently, even though subscribing to a given con- 
cept, people in the subsystems are helping the system to move toward 
wholeness. We might also say that the school is moving in the direction 
of becoming progressively systematized. 

In summary, in this chapter we have tried to create an analog>* 
between the ego mediation [>rocesses employed by a pupil while learning, 
and certain processes the .•school uses to organize and modify its program. 
The latter processes a'^e ones derived from the relatively new field of 
operation called systems analysis. In short, we have pointed out how ego 
mediation processes have counterpart properties in a system. Yet our pur- 
pose was not merely to engage in the intellectual exercise of creating an 
analogj^; rather, we endeavorctl to present a unique way of viewing and 
appraising a schooL 

There are those, of eour>e, who will quarrel with the modified sys- 
tems analysis approach we have suggested. They would argue that the 
systems approach did not arise from within education and, therefore, has 
no relevance to it. Our rejoinder is that systems analysi.«i has to do with 
the flow of infonnation in an organization. One does not have to be clair- 
voyant to recognize that the stock-in-trade of education is information. 
The curriculum is a body of information; the arhnonitions of teachers to 
pupils are information; the administrative reguktions of the principal 
are information; and the content of parents' communications with the 
school is information. 
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In order to live effectively in today's wurltl, a person must have ade- 
quate infonnation. The sante can be said of a school, but there must also 
he a free flow ami control of information in that school. Thus, we have 
held that the siystums tinulysisi approach, with appropriate modification, 
holds promiiic for use in the schools of the nation. 
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University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 
Donald Snygg 

Chairman, Department of Psychology, State University College, Oswego, 
New York 
Kenneth C. WeLsbrod 

Associate Dean, Counseling and Testing Division, California State College, 
Long Beach, California 
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As of November \, 1965 

Executive Committee, 1965-66 

President, Galen Saylor, Chairman, Department of Secondary Education, Teach- 
ers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

PreMmt-Elect, Arthur W. Combs, Professor of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 

Vice-President. Harold D. Drmnmoiid, Chairman, Department of Elementary 

Education, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
Vernon E. Anderson, Dean and Professor, College of Education, University of 

Marj-land. College Park. 
Dorris May Lee, Professor of Education, Portland State College, Portland, 

Oregon. 

Gertrude \L Lewis, Specialist for Upper Grades, Office of Educstipn, U.S. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Sybil K. Richardson, Profejssor of Education, San Fernando Valley State CoUege, 

Northridge, C'aliioniia. 

Members Elected at Large 

Melvin W. liariies, Pub. Schs., Portl:in<l, Ore. (inCu), Herbert I. Bruning, 
Pul). t^chs., .<lui\vnee Mi.f.sion, Kati. (liUiS); Arthur W. Combs, Univ. of Fla., 
Gaiiu'sville (liUiD; Muriel Crosby, I'ub. Schs., Wilmington, Del. (1967); Harold 
D. Drununond, Univ. of X. Mex., .Mbuquerque (inBC); Mrs. Minnie H. Fields, 
Fla. St. Dept. of Ed., Tallahassee (lOCU); Ned A. Flanders, Univ. of Mich., Ann 
Arbor (IWO); Robert S. Fox. Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor {inf)7); Richard A. 
r.ibboney, St. Dept. of Pub. Instr.. HarrL-fburg, Pa. (196S); Anne Gustafson, 
Pub. Schs., Hockfor.1, 111. (inCul: Mrs. Marie Hughes, Univ. of Ariz., Tucson 
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(I96fi); Victor B. Lawhead, Ball St. Tchrs. Coll, Aluucie, Iml. (1968); Helen K. 
Mackintosh, U.S. Office of Ed., Wash., D.C. (1969); M. Karl Openshaw, Ohio 
St. Univ., Columbus (1969) ; Mrs. Claudia B. Pitts, Arlington Co. Schs., Arling- 
toil, Va. (1960); Chandos Reid, Pub. Schs., Pontiac, Mich. (1966); Lola Toler, 
Pub. Schs., Tulsa, Okla. (1968); Walter B. Waetjen, Univ. of Md., College Park 
(1960); Hugh B. Wood, Tongue Point Job Corps Cntr., Astoria, Ore. (1969). 

Stote Representotlves to the Board 

.4?a6ama~Robert Bills, Univ. of Ala., University; Robert C. Hatch, Ala. Ldrshp. 
Devel. Prog., Montgomery; John T. Lovell, Auburn Univ., .\uburn. Arizona— 
James J. Jelinek, Ariz. St. Univ., Tempe; Herbert Wilson, Univ. of Ariz,, Tucson; 
Louise Withers, Pub. Schs., Monterey Park. ;4rA:a«sas— Wallace C. Floyd, Pub. 
Sfhs.. Ft. Smith; Joe J. Slaven, Pub. Schs., Fayetteville, Ca/?/omia— Richard L. 
Foster, Pub. Schs., Danville; Barbara Hartsig, Calif, St. Coll. at FuUerton, 
Fullmon; Mciry B. Lane, San Francisco St, Coll., San Francisco; Mrs. Mary H, 
Mitchell. Pub. Sdis,, Palm Springs; Mrs. Mary S. Reed, Pub. Schs., EI Segundo; 
Sybil K. Richardson. San Fernando Valley St. Coll., Northridge. Colorado— 
Eugene R. Gullette, Pub. Schs., Boulder; RoUand Walters, Pub. Schs., Engle- 
woocl. Dakota (North and 5oMe^)~Robert D. Benton, Pub. Schs., Rapid City, 
S. Dak.; John Yourd, Pub. Schs., Fargo, N. Dak. Delawrre— George V. Kirk, 
Pub. Schs., Newark; Melville F. Warren, Pub, Schs,, Dover. District of Colum- 
6/a— Wendell A, Parris, Pub. Schs., Wash,, D.C; Lu Verne C. Walker, Pub. Schs,, 
Wash.. D.C, Florida--^lrB. Marian W. Black, Fla. St. Univ., Tallahassee; E. L. 
Bowers, Escambia Co. Schs., Pensacola; Joseph W. Crenshaw, St. Dept. of Ed., 
Tallahassee; John Mclntyre, Dade Co. Schs., Miami; Sam H, Moorer, St. Dept. 
of Ed., Tallahassee; Rodney Nowakowski, Dade Co, Schs., Perrine. Georgia— 
Johnnye V. Cox, Univ. of Ga., Athens; Mrs. Edith E, Grimsley, Bibb Co, Schs,, 
Macon: John Lounsbury, Ga. St. Coll. for Women, Milledgeville; Lester D, 
Stephens, Univ, of Ga., Athens, -ffatwiu— Ernest J. Cherry, Hawaii Dept. of Ed., 
Honolulu; Billie Hollingshead, Church Coll. of Hawaii, Laie, Oahu. Idaho- 
Dons Hoyer, Pub. Schs., Boise; Doyle Lowder, Pub. Schs,, Rupert, Illinois— 
Earl Dieken. Pub. Schs., Glen Ellyn; Edith Ford, Pub. Schs., Park Ridge; 
Cecilia J. Lauby. III. St. Normal Univ., Normal; Urey Robertson, Pub. Schs., 
Herrin; .1, Harlan Shores, Univ. of 111., Urbana; Theodore R. Storlie, Pub. Schs., 
Flossnioor. Indiana — Mrs. Mar>' Castle, Marion Co. Schs., Indianapolis; LaVelle 
Forteiiherry, Ind. Univ., Gary Center, Gary; Lewis Gilfoy, Pub. Schs,, Indianap- 
olis; Frank Hunter, Perry Twp. Schs., Indianapolis, /otf^a— Gladys H. Horgen, 
St. Dept. of Ed., Des Moines; Mildred Middleton, Pub. Schs., Cedar Rapids; 
Mrs. Mable Root, Pub. Schs,, Des Moines. Kansas — Mrs. Perva Hughes, Kansas 
St. Coll., Pittsburg; J. Harvey Littrell, Kansas St. Univ., Manhattan; Melvin L, 
Winters, Pub, Schs,. Kansas City. Kentucky — Grace Champion, Pub. Schs,, 
Louisville; Mrs. Alice C, Harned, Bullitt Co, Schs,, Shepherdsville; Mrs. Mary S, 
Marshall, Ky. St. Dept. of Ed,, Frankfort. Louisiana — John D. Greene, East 
Baton Rouge Parish Sch, Bd,, Baton Rouge; Mary Lou Loudon, Pub. Schs., 
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Baton Rouge; Gaither McConnell, Tulane Univ.. Now Orleans; Beverly L. White, 
St. James Parish 9ch. Bd., Ltitcher. Maryland— 0. Alfred Helwis. Haltimore Co. 
Bd. of F.d.. Towson; Norman J. Moore, Cecil Co. Bd. of Ed., Elkton; Louise F. 
Thompson. Bd. of Ed., Frederick; Fred G. Usilton, Caroline Co. Bd. of Ed.. 
Denton. Michigan— Charles A. Blackman, Mich. St. Univ.. East Lansing; 
Wendell Hough, Jr., Wayne St. Univ., Detroit; Alvin D. Loving, Univ. of Mich., 
Ann Arbor; Dorothy McCuskey, Western Mich. Univ., Kalamazoo; ^^ Wilmer 
Menge, Wayne St. Univ., Detroit; William C. Miller, Wayne Co. Sch. Dist., 
Detroit. Mirnesita—S. A. Christian, Pub. Schs., Rochester; A. E. Edstrom, 
Pub. Schs., Hopkins; Josephine Kremer, Pub. Schs., Austin. Missouri— Mark 
Lumb, Pub. *t''b:5.. Brentwood; Jack E. Morris, Pub. Schs., Ferguson; Homer 
Willis, Pub. fx lis., Louisiana. Montana— A. G. Erickson, Pub. Schs., Helena; 
Winston E. \Ve£.ver, Pub. Schs., Billings. Nebraska— George W. Bailey, Pub. 
Schs., Bellevue; Maria Laas, Westside Community Schs., Omaha. Nevada- 
Monty Boland, Pub. Schs., Henderson; Mrs. Rose BuUis, Pub. Schs., Reno. 
New Jersey— Marion W. Fox, Atlantic City; Robert S. Fleming, St. Dept. of 
Ed., Trenton; Malcolm Katz, Pub. Schs., Ridgewood; Bernard Packin. Pub. 
Schs., Parsippany; Robert S. Ward, St. Dept. of Ed., Trenton. New Mexico— 
Ralph Drake, Pub. Schs., Portales; James C. Porterfield. Oallup-McKinley Co. 
Schs., Gallup. New York— Mrs. Lillian T. Brooks, Pub. Schs., Rochester; Gerald 
A. Cleveland, Pub. Schs., Syracuse; John E. Owens, Pub. Schs., Roslyn; O. Ward 
.Satterlee, St. Univ. Coll., Potsdam; North Caroiina—\nme Lee Jones, Univ. of 
N.C., Chapel Hill; Douglas R. Jones, East Carolina Coll., Greenville; Robert C. 
Hanes, Pub. Schs., Charlotte; Melvin Stahl, Guilford Co. Schs., Greensboro. 
0/jj(>-Howard Brown, Pub. Schs., Springfield; 0. L. Davis. Jr.. Kent St. Univ.. 
Kent; Lloyd W. Dull, Pub. Schs., Canton; Martha L. King, Ohio St. Univ., 
Columbus; Mrs. Audrey Norris, Univ. of Cinci., Cincinnati; Hilda Stocker, 
Pub. Schs., Brecksville. Oklahoma— Mrs. Frances Curb, Pub. Schs., Lawton; 
Helen M. Jones, Okla. St. Univ., Stillwater. Oregon— Mma Irene Bingham, 
Portland St. Coll., Portland; George Henderson, Pub. Schs., Lebanon; Lloyd F. 
Millhollen, Jr., Pub. Schs., Eugene; Melvin F. Moore. Pub. Schs., Eugene; 
Helen E. Schaper, Pub. Schs., Portland. Pennsylvania— Richard De Remer, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; Margaret McFeaters, Slippery Rock St. Coll., Slippery 
Rock; Gerald M. Newton. Beaver Co. Pub. Schs., Beaver; Willii^m W. Oswalt, 
Lehigh Co. Pub. Schs., Allentown; Elwood L. Prestwood, Lower Merion Twp. 
Schs., Ardmore. Puerto Rico— Mrs. .\wilda Aponte de Saldana. Univ. of Puerto 
Rico,' Rio Piedras; Mrs. An.a D. Soto, Univ. of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. South 
Carolina-Ray Miley, Pub. Schs., Greenville; Howard Moody, Pub. Schs., Con- 
way. Tennessee— 'Emiiy Beebe, Pub. Schs., Mempliw; Will Bowdoin. Middle 
Term. St. Coll., Murfree«boro; Mrs. Elizabeth L. Dalton, I'liiv. of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga. Tfxa.-!— Joe A. Airola, Spring Branch Pub. Schs., Houston; Alma 
M. Freeland, Univ. of Texas, Austin; Mrs. Caroline Locke, Pub. Schs., Fort 
Worth; Mrs. Bernice H. Railsback. Pnl>. Schs., Levellatnl; Margaret Wasson. 
Highland Park Independent Sch. T)ift., Dalla.«. Utah— .]ame? 0. Morton, Pub. 
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Sclw., Sail Lake City. r*/'(;</</(/— N'irKinia Bonsuii, Pub. Sclw., Fairfax; Evelyn L. 
Berry, Pub. SpIi:^ , Petersburg; |{. Beatrieo Bland, Longwood Coll., Farmville; 
JiUlan B. Dinni, Piili. Mi^., William.^hnrg. Wnshhfgton—John Amend, Tacoma- 
Pioree (\). <^piH>rtunity nnd Devel.. Inc., Trti-onia; Mrs. KUen Ilerminhaus, 
Pierce Cu. i^rhs.. Taeoma: Arthur Und, Pub. Sch^-., Richland. West Virginia--' 
Mabel Dick. Kanawha Co. Schs , Charleston. Eugene Baits, Pub. 

Schs., ()shk(i.<h: Burdt»tt Ea^on, \Vi.«?. St. Coll.. Stevens Point; Fred Overman, 
Dept. of Pub. Insir., Madison; Doris d. Phii)i)s, Pub. Sch?., Sheboygan. 
Wyomifiu-^V. Robert Ellison, Pub. Schs., Casper; Clarence L. Ward, Pub. Schs., 
Torrington. Xvw England (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island. Vermont)— John Economopoulos, St. Dept. of Ed., Concord, N.H.; 
Priscilla Ferguson, Pub. Schs., Portland, Maine; Ruth Johnson, Pub. Schs., 
Portland, Maine; L. Gertrude Lawrence, Pub. Schs., Wethersfield, Conn., Ruth 
E. Mayo. Pub. Schs.. Stoneham, Mass. 
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